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FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
ie is for the French people to judge whether their Govern- 

, gent has played on a real or national weakness by 
its noisy menaces of-a causeless war. It is more than doubtful 
whether the blustering levity of the more bellicose politicians 
of Paris is shared either by the intelligent part of the com- 
munity, or by the mass of. the ion. The Journal des 
‘Débats, the Siécle, and one or two of the Republican papers 
have been distinguished by a prudent reserve which was un- 
fortunately not displayed by every English journalist. It is 
difficult to believe that either the rural supporters of the 
Empire or the trading, classes in the towns wish to double 
the taxes, and to increase fivefold the burden of the conscrip- 
tion, for the frivolous purpose of excluding from the throne of 
Spain a prince who had, seven hundred years ago, a common 
ancéstor with the King of Prussia, or for the still weaker 
reason of resenting a project which has been abandoned. If 
an unpardonable crime and a dangerous blunder have indecd 
been avoided, it. may be alleged that a victory has been 
achieved without shedding a drop of blood; . but, if there 
has been a French victory, it is over Spain or Sigmaringen, tor 
Prussia has incurred neither defeat nor humiliation. It was 
adt worth whilé wantonly to alienate the goodwill of Spain ; 
and if time .is allowed for reflection, French politicians will 
discover that the palicy of the Government has given a fresh 
impulse to the completion of German unity. ‘The maiadroit 
brawlers of the wariike press have openly declared that the 
French protests were directed, not against the HouEnzouLenn 
candidature, but against the past and prospective aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia. The obsolete project of annexing the left 
bank of the Rhine has been ostentatiously revived in all the 
ancient ignorance of geography, of history, and of practical 
possibility. The agitators who declaim against the indepeud- 
ence of u neighbouring rival have yet to learn that Germany 
is a great and patriotic nation, not inferior to France in the 
arts either of pence or of war, and superior in numbers. ‘The 
coveted provinces have never belonged to France, except 
during the short period of the Republic and the Empire; and 
they are inhabited by a purely German population. To 
belive that Germany would, even after suffering military re- 
verses, submit to dismemberment merely because a portion of 
the national territory is traversed by a great river, is an anti- | 
quated delusion. 1t would be but prudent to profess that the 
opposition to a Prussian King of Spain, in the absénce of any 
other justificution, was at least serious and sincere. If the: 
menace of war was intended to extort any other concession 
than the withdrawal of the Hougxzoi.ern candidate, the 
bloodless victory, if it has been achieved, assumes the character 
of a defeat. No miuterial impediment will in that case be 

to the more complete union of Germany, and the | 
motives of patriotism and of interest which recommend it have 
become more urgent and more operative. 

If the terms of the Duke of Gramont’s Circular have been 
correctly reported, the French Government must share the 
discredit which attaches to. the violent section of the press. 
The Minister of ForciGN Arrains is said to have oflicially 
declared that the aggressiveness of Prussia causcs legitimate 
apprehension for the maintenance of the political ba.ance of 

urope. France has, as he unneces-arily declares, always 
kept m view the policy of not allowing itself to be swallowed 
up by the neighbouring Statea, This has been the policy 
“ followed since the times of Francis [. by Heyry IV., by 
“ Ricnenrev, by Louis XIV., and by Naporeon I.” Such 
a despatch, if it has really been communicated to Lord 
Graxvitte, must have taxed his patience and his courtesy. It 
is scarcely worth while to recur to the history of Francis I. or 


of Henny I'V., who had to. struggle with unequal force against 
the predominant power of Spain and Austria ; but Louis X1V. 


and Napo.ron professedly aspired to supremacy in Europe ; 
and both were held in check by the steady resistance of Eng- 
land, and were ultimately baffled by a European coalition. It 
is not judicious to suggest the: suspicion that Napougon IIt. 
inherits the policy of his.mogt grasping predecessors. The 
conditions of the struggle which proved fatal both to 
Louis XIV. and to Napro.gon’are now materially changed, to 
the disadvantage of a would-be conqueror. At no former ti 
was Freneh aggression opposed by a united Germany. The 
Elector of Bavaria fought at Blenheim by the side of 
TaLLarp; and Napo.ron disposed of the forces of nearly a 
third part of Germany as. Protector of the Confederation ef 
the Rhine. Francis I. had reason to regret the election. of the 
King of Spain and the heir of Burgundy as Emperor of the 
Romans; and even in the time of Henny FV. the two branches 
of the House of Austria still maintained a family compaet, to 
the detriment of the independence of Europe. . Louis 
instead of being swallowed, up. by his, neighbours, ptt 
the throne of Spain for his grandson, whose descendants could 
not be accused of being Germans when they were dethroned 
by Napo.zeon. The Duke of Gnamont might have added to 
lis list of French enemies of German greatness Lovis XV., 
whose advisers proposed to. split. up-Germany into four king- 
doms, and Napo.ron IIL, who once th it it possible to 
establish a perfect equilibriuny between Ausiria und Prussia. 
A public declaration of the wish of France that Germany 
should be disunited is but. an awkward method of attwining 
the desired object: 

If the subj.ct were not too, grave, for ridicule, a satirist 
might represent the Germans as inquiring with simple 
curiosity why two hundred. thousand French soldiers had 
crossed their frontier, and as receiving the answer that the 
French Government could not tolerate the existence of a Ger- 
man King at Madrid, or even the knowledge that such a Sove- 
reign might in different cirgumstances haye reigned there. If 
the war is not averted by the late resipigegnee of France, the 
actual discussion will be conducted in a more summary fashion. 
With an enormous sacrifice of Jife and waste of treasure, the 
question will be solved whether the. North German army or 
the. French is in the highest state of preparation, and the 
comparative abilities of the generals om either side will be — 
tested in a bloody competition; but neither France nor Ger- 
many is so deficient im resources as to acquiesce in a first 
defeat, and probably the war, if there is.a war, will be pro- 
longed over several campaigns, .As the struggle procecds, it 
will be difficult for neutral Powers to resist the tendency of 
being drawn into the vortex. Austria may possibly be tempted 
to take the opportunity of retrieving the losses of Sadowa, 
although there will bea risk of onee more alienating Hungary, 
and even of losing the German provinces which were the nucleus 
of the monurchy. Italy may profit by the diversion to oceup 
Rome; and Spain, if not an original partner in the war, wi 
eagerly watch for the opportunity of avenging a flagrant insult. 
England will with rcason view with alarm aud resenument the 
possible annexation of Belgium to France, in place of the 
coveted German acquisitions which, will soon be found un- 
attainable. ‘If two powerful belligerents compromise their 
difficulties by the confiseation of the territories of a defenceless 
neighbour, their injustice may find precedents in the Conyen- 
tion of Campo Formio, if not in the secret negotiations which 
preceded the campaign of Sadowa. It is dangerous when the 
weaker nature comes between the points of mighty opposites. 
It is not certain that the Prussian Minister would reject the 
proposal of giving Belgium to France, if it were offered as an 
equivalent for the consent of the Imperial Government to the 
extension of the North German Confederacy beyond the 
Main. The Liberal party in Belgium, which is also Conser- 
vative, is bent on the preservation of national independence ; 
but the clerical faction, which is now after a long interval in’ 
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office, affects democratic sympathies, and sometimes hankers 
after union with France. 
matic bargain would be struck before the form of an appeal 
to universal suffrage waf employed to cover an iniquitous 
usurpation. 

It is useless to guess at a decision which will in a few hours 
be known in all parts of Europe. The French Government 
has by this time ascertained that a wanton disturbance of 
peace is universally reprobated, for Lord GraNnviLue’s de- 
spatches can scarcely have failed to correct the misapprehen- 
sion which was caused by the blundering subserviency of one 
or two newspaper writers. Napoteon I. never attacked a 
neighbour without more plausible pretexts than any which 
can be alleged by the Duke of Gramont. A war will 
be an act of deliberate wickedness; and even if the crisis 
is now finally terminated, the peace of Europe is obvi- 
ously insecure. The chiefs of the army, and the literary 
advocates of war, are eager to try the instrument which 
has been brought to perfection by Marshal Niet and his 
successor. A great army is raised and equipped because 
‘there is a supposed risk of war, and then it is thought that 
so admirably organized a force ought to be used before it 
declines in efficiency. The Ministers and the Emperor him~- 
self will not be trusted, even if they sincerely adopt a pacific 
‘policy. Late experience has shown that an apparently clear 
sky offers no security against the sudden rise of a thunder- 

* cloud. M. Ottivrer’s rashness, and the caleulated violence 
of the Duke of Gramont, may at any moment reappear. On 
the other side, the Germans will be reasonably jealous, and 
‘if any controversy arises, they will be more than ever chary 
of concessions. Although the Honenzou_ern candidature or 
election was a matter of indifference to Germany, great 
annoyance will be felt at the withdrawal, which was an 
act of deference to French exigency. The fulfilment of the 
terms of the Treaty of Prague will probably be still further 
postponed, and though Baden may not at once be admitted 
into the Confederation, Prussian policy will be more active 
among the South German States. The prospect of disarma- 
ment is indefinitely delayed, for it is impossible that Germany 
should incur the risk of a capricious attack without making 
due preparation for resistance. The personal reasons which 
induced the Emprror to invent and precipitate a quarrel will 
remain in force. He may at any moment wish to revive his 
own popularity, to silence domestic agitation, or to exhibit his 
son on horseback on a field of battle. The far weightier 
reasons which ought to bind him to a policy of peace have 
been shown to be insufficient. A graver cause of provo- 
cation than the HowENZOLLERN nomination might always 
be provided at five minutes’ notice. It is now certain 
that the French Ambassador at Madrid and his Government 
had known of the candidature as probable for several months, 
nor can the definitive adoption of the scheme have caused 
genuine surprise at Paris. A change of Ministry would 
afford no guarantee for peace, for the Esprror is absolute 
master of the foreign policy of Vrance, and some sections of 
the Opposition are professed advocates of war. M. GamBeTTA 
supports in the Legislative Body the demand of the Empzror’s 
confidential agent, M. Crément Duvernois, that the frontier 
fortresses of Germany should be dismantled. It would be as 
reasonable to require that Wiutam I. or the Prince of 
Prussta should surrender himself as a hostage for the re- 
nunciation of the project of German unity. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


4 ter Trish Land Bill got back on Tuesday once more into 
its native air, and came under the discussion of the Com- 
mons. But the course of the proceedings on it was exceed- 
ingly tame. Mr. Guapstone even considered it so notorious 
what was to happen, that, until invited by Mr. Disracxt to 
give a general announcement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, he was going to plunge into details at once. On being 
thus challenged to be explicit, he of course said that he was 
going to ask the House to restore the offer made by Parlia- 
ment to the Irish tenants to the shape it wore when the Bill 
left the Commons. But, as to other matters, he wished to 
meet the views of the Lords in every possible way. There 
was no abuse of the Lords this time; no talk about 
their being up in a balloon, and no hint of a possibility 
of serious difference between the two Houses. ‘I'he Peers 
have not been in the least like people in a balloon, this 
Session, so fur as the Irish Land Bill goes. They 
have, on the contrary, stuck to the ordinary level of 
‘respectability and discretion, and have tried hard to keep 


As in the case of Savoy, the diplo- 


within the limits which, after their surrender last year, 

be taken to have been assigned to them thenceforth, Mp 
DisrakE.l took a division on the two main points on which the 
Lords had reduced or altered for the worse the offer of the 
Government, but a majority of 89 restored the scale of com. 
pensation, and a majority of 76 restored the length of leags 
barring compensation for disturbance to the term of thirty-ong 
years. Apparently these divisions were taken in order 

the strong opinion of the Commons being thus placed op 
record, the Lords may be freed from the necessity of further 
debate or hesitation on subjects that have thus been decided 
for them. The Commons have also restored the clause per. 
mitting the tenant to claim on less than his total rental if jt 
would be to his advantage to do so. This is, it is owned, only 
a rough way of avoiding what might, m some cases, 
be an injustice; but no better way of avoiding it has 
been suggested, and the Government, which expressed its 
willingness in the Lords to invent a neater and cleverer mode 
of effecting its object, was obliged to confess that it could not 
hit on anything better; and it has accordingly had its original 
proposal restored by the Commons. The Lords will probably not 
consider the point worth further discussion. In the first place, 
the point is a very small point; and if an advantage is given to 
the tenant greater than the one he really ought to have, the 
advantage is a trifling one, and it is better to let him -have it 
than to seem to grudge him a halfpenny when he is to have a 
shilling given him. In the next place, the only effectual 
remedy, the only perfectly accurate mode of giving the 
tenant exactly what he ought to have, would be to adopt 
the suggestion made by Lord CLanricarDr, and to show 
the maximum of compensation at every stage of a pound 
between rentals of one pound and rentals of a hundred 
pounds. But this would not only encumber the Bill and 
cause much extra labour at a time when the Government and 
the House of Commons are very much overworked, but it 
might prove to be by no means in the interest of the landlord. 
The tenant would be more likely to get his maximum allowed 
if it was a very clearly ascertained maximum, whereas, while 
there is some doubt as to what his maximum is, the Court 
will, we should imagine, be inclined to attach more weight to 
the equities of the landlord, because it would not thereby be 
depriving the tenant of a precise sum which an elaborate 
schedule to the Act had led him to expect. 


The sort of cases in which the Lords may still consider 
themselves entitled to interfere, as opposed to the cases where 
they are expected to accept the decision of the Commons, was 
curiously illustrated by the language held by Mr. GLapstong 
when discussing the amendment of the Lords as to letting in 
conacre. The Duke of Ricuonp, it may be remembered, 
originally carried an amendment depriving the tenant of the 
right to claim compensation for disturbance if he let in con- 
acre without having previously procured the consent of his 
landlord. Subsequently, however, he himself proposed that the 
tenant should only be debarred from this right when he 
let in conacre after being expressly forbidden in writing by 
his landlord to do so. ‘this did not seem unfair, and 
Mr. Giapstone expressed his willingness to agree to it, and 
urged that it was not worth while to risk the passing of the 
Bill by rejecting the amendment in its final shape. He was 
therefore disinclined to adopt a suggestion made by Mr. 
SAMUELSON, that letting in conacre should be allowed, without 
the landlord being entitled to forbid it, when it was conacre 
of the proper sort—that is, when the land was sufficiently 
manured and was let only for the growth of green crops. 
But Irish members, not only on the Ministerial, but the 
Opposition side of the House, explained that Mr. SamMuetson 
had hit upon the real distinction that ought to be made, and that 
letting in conacre for the growth of green crops was not only 
a very common but an advantageous custom and for the good 
of the land. ‘The Government accordingly adopted the 
suggestion, and it will only be letting in conacre for the growth 
of white crops that the landlord will be able to prohibit. 
When, again, the subject arose of allowing-tenants to let off 
portions of their holdings for the purpose of building cottages 
for labourers, Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue entreated his friends 
not to provoke a needless collision with the Lords by insisting 
that the tenant should be placed in the same position on this 
head as that in which he would have been placed if the Bill 
had been left as it was when it came from the Commons. The 
facility or advantage given to the tenant who might wish to 
build cottages for labourers had been so restricted and guarded 
by alterations made in the Commons that, practically speak- 
ing, it would have been of the most trifling value to the 
tenant, and would, in the opinion of many competent Irish 
critics, be prejudicial rather than favourable to the labourer. 
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As the whole scheme of allowing subletting for building pur- 
poses had been invented, not in the interest of the tenant, but 
jn that of the labourer, it was ridiculous to make a point 
of retaining it after it had been shown that it might probably 
do more harm than good to those whom it was intended to 
benefit. In themselves, the changes made by the Lords as to 
letting in conacre and letting for building purposes were not 
worth much discussion, and were not objectionable. But itis 
instructive to notice that while the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment had no kind of fear lest the Lords should give any 
further trouble on points of real importance like the reduction 
of the scale of compensation, they apprehended an opposition 
from the Lords, which they at least pretended to think serious, 
on such very secondary points as these two forms of sub- 
jetting. The Lords are therefore invested with a power of 
getting their own way in harmless trifles, provided that 
in all matters that are more than trifles they bow to the 
will of the Commons. They are much in the position of a 
weak Company opposing a strong Company before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. The strong Company gets what it 
wants, but the weak Company, if it fights hard, generally 
gets a clause or two ro which gratify it and some- 
times benefit it, and which at least sutlice to show that its 
existence is recognised, and to justify the law expenses it has 
incurred. 

There was only one point raised in the discussion on Tues- 
day that suggests doubts as to how it ought to be settled. The 
Lords inserted a proviso permitting either the landlord or the 
tenant to register improvements made after the passing of the 
Act, by filing in the Landed Estates Court a schedule of the 
improvements alleged to have been made. If this schedule 
were contested, the Civil Bill Court would decide whether it 
was an accurate schedule or not; but if it were not contested, 
then it would be primd facie evidence that the alleged improve- 
ments had been really made. It is obvious that, although either 
party would be at liberty to go through the process, it would 
really only be the landlord who would take the trouble to 
avail himself of it, as the tenant has already the presumption 
in his favour that the improvements have been made by him. 
The proposal, therefore, comes to this, that if the landlord 
makes improvements, he should be at liberty to protect him- 
self once for all against these improvements being at a 
future day held to have been made by the tenant. This 
sounds fair enough, for it would only mean that the truth 
would be recorded while the facts were recent and could be 
easily ascertained. Nevertheless the balance of argument 
seems to be against it, and the Government were, we think, 
right in objecting to it. The landlord, it must be remem- 
bered, has a perfect mode of protecting himself without 
it. An improvement made by the landlord is something 
welcome to the tenant, and in nine cases out of ten is made 
at the request of the tenant. The landlord has only to de- 
cline to make the improvements until the tenant has put 
into writing his request, or his willingness that the landlord 
should make them. Such a written request is the very best 
possible primd facie evidence that the person asking another 
to make the improvements did not make them himself. 
Ii, however, the registration of improvements were permitted, 
the landlord might go on in a careless way making this im- 
provement and making that improvement, and mixing up his 
improvements with the improvements made by the tenant, 
and then some fine day a sharp agent or attorney might 
suggest that he should file a claim; and as most agents and 
attorneys do, they would put the case for their employer as 
strong as possible in the first instance, and claim everything 
that was doubtful. The tenant would of course resist, and 
his attorney would suggest that he, on his side, should claim 
twice as much as he was really entitled to. This would lead to 
a vast amount of litigation, and, what is worse, of bitterness of 
feeling, and it would encourage landlords and tenants in a slip- 
shod manner of conducting those affairs which they have in 
common. On the contrary, if the landlords could not register 
their improvements, they would make none except on the 
written request or approval of the tenant. The proviso, 
therefore, although intended to serve the very desirable pur- 
pose of preventing disputes, would encourage them, and would 
prevent the adoption of another method by which they might 
really be prevented. The Government did not, indeed, wholly 
reject the proviso, but they accepted an amendment suggested 
by Mr. Samuetson, the effect of which was to permit regis- 
tration when both landlord and tenant agreed in wishing it 
should take place. This alteration entirely defeated the pur- 
pose of the proviso, and it is not easy to see what can be the 
good of it in its present shape, : 


SPAIN’S PLACE IN EUROPE. 


ut Bi Spaniards have reason to be profoundly mortified by 
the treatment which they have lately received in almost 
every quarter. The worst affronts are those which, being wholly 
or partially unconscious, imply either contempt or an insulting 
ignorance. The French Government and nation, in their 
unreasonable fury against Prussia, have almost forgotten to 
regard Spain, which is the cause of the quarrel, as even a 
party concerned in the dispute. It may be hoped that Lord 
GRANVILLE has not committed England to any similar error ; 
but the Spaniards have just cause of irritation in the language 
used by some principal English journals. The discharge, by 
the Spanish Prime Minister, of a commission entrusted to him 
by his colleagues with the tacit approval of the majority of 
the Cortes, has, on the pretext that his negotiations were con- 
ducted with a secresy which was indispensable to suc- 
cess, been repeatedly stigmatized as an intrigue. If 
the chief of the Spanish Government had been a subject 
or a vassal of France, his contumacy in frustrating the policy 
of his sovereign could not have been more summarily con- 
demned. If the Cortes and the Spanish people approve of 
the conduct of the Minister, it is monstrous that the self- 
appointed representatives of English opinion should censure 
his prudent reticence. It was impossible to anticipate the 
outburst of genuine and of feigned indignation which followed 
the disclosure of Pri’s selection. If almost any other of the 
many mediatized German Princes who now owe allegiance to 
the Crown of Prussia had been chosen, his family name could 
scarcely have been used as a pretext for opposing his can- 
didature. The identity of name which is almost the 
only connexion between the Prince of SiamarmcEN and 
the Royal Family of Prussia has probably misled nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand Frenchmen 
who have protested against the aggrandizement of a rival 
Power. ‘There is no internal improbability in a story which 
has probably been invented for the occasion, to the effect that 
Prince LropoLp was first proposed by the Emperor NapoLeon 
when he was some time since on a visit at the Tuileries. He 
is by one descent a Murat, and by another a BEAUHARNAIS, 
and he is not related to King Witu1am. <A defiance to France 
on the part of the Spanish Government would have been an 
act of culpable rashness, but it could not properly be called an 
intrigue. The Ministers have not been allowed to show 
whether they would have listened to a courteous remonstance, 
and it is not to be supposed that they can submit to arrogant 
dictation. It is unfortunate that English writers should taunt 
them with their want of deference to an overbearing neighbour. 
Lord Matmespury, the weakest of modern Foreign Ministers, is 
perfectly consistent with himself in pressing upon the Government 
the expediency of supporting the demands of France. For the 
offence which may be given to Prussia and to Spain he appa- 
rently cares as little as for the dignity of Piedmont, when he 
addressed impertinent warnings to Cavour on the eve of the 
campaign of 1859. Of the three belligerents at that time, the 
Sardinians alone had a just cause of war; yet the English 
Minister was elaborately courteous to France and to Austria, 
while he inflicted constant reprimands on the audacious little 
State which was then laying the foundations of Italian in- 
dependence. In the present crisis Lord Matuessury forgets 
that North Germany is as powerful as France, and that its 
Government has offered no provocation which could justify a 
war. Of Spain as a Power of the second rank Lord Mataes- 
Bury takes no account. 


The retractation by Prince Leorotp or his father of his 
acceptance of the Crown of Spain displays in its form an ex- 
traordinary want of tact and of consideration for Spanish 
feeling. It is possible that the refusal itself may have been 
justified, although the candidate himself was less a principal in 
the controversy than a symbol or a standard. That a flag 
should refuse to serve as a signal or rallying-point, or that the 
fabulous coat of Donnybrook should on its own account decline 
to be trailed through the mud, would be a surprising 
anomaly. The only excuse for Prince Leopotp would be his 
German patriotism, or the instructions of the King of Prussia. 
That he should affect to regard the interests of Spain in 
withdrawing his name from the choice of the naiion could 
scarcely have been expected. In private discussion it may 
be fairly assumed that the insolence of the French Minister 
has a tendency to disturb the calmness of Spanish politicians, 
but Prince Antony of shows a singular 
want of respect to the Cortes when he publicly ccclires 


that any resolution which they may form will be the 
result rather of passion than of sound policy. In other v or ls, 


| Prince Leoroup refuses by anticipation the offer of the Ciowa, 
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on the ground that the Spanish nation is too hasty and impul- 
sive to form a sound judgment on its own primary wants and 
interests. The ‘Minister is denounced in France as a firebrand, 
and in England as an intriguer, and the Prince whom he has 
chosen as the recipient of a great honour professes to be a 
better judge than the Cortes of the true policy of Spain. 


Although the attention of Europe is for the moment con-— 


centrated on France and Germany, the Spaniards may be 
excused for remembering that it is their own business to 
choose their King. 

It is true that the pretension of foreigners to interfere in 
Spanish dynastic questions has the support of many precedents. 
The War of Succession in the early part.of the eighteenth 
century began with a dispute between France and the rest of 
Europe whether a grandson of Louis XIV, should succeed 
to the inheritance of the Austrian Royal House. In a later 
age the only merit of Ferpixayp VII. was that he had been 
supplanted for atime by a French pretender; and the hand 
of his daughter was afterwards the subject of the long diplo- 
matic struggle between England and France which is recorded 
at length with characteristic complacency in M. Guizor’s 


Memoirs. Four-and-twenty years ago Lord PaLMerston pro- 


tested against the marriage of the Duke of Montrensizr with 
Queen IsaBeLLa, and M. Guizor was prepared to make an 
alliance with a Prince of Cosure the occasion of a diplomatic 
rupture, if not of a war. Prussia has since succeeded to 
England as the chief object of French jealousy; and it is 
found that national or political susceptibility has not been 
diminished by the experience of a quarter of a century. 
Honenzo.ern takes the place of Copure ; and yet it is doubt- 
ful whether, if Prince Leopotp had been elected, the Emrexor 
and his Government intended to vouchsafe to Spain the honour 
of a declaration of war. It is to the north-east, and not to 
the Pyrenean frontier, that troops are despatched with ominous 
haste, nor is there any apparent anxiety for the arrival of 
couriers and of telegraphic messages from Madrid. If there 
were to be a German war, it might perhaps have been prudent, 
by maintaining the Howenzouern candidature, to unite the 
causes of Prussia and of Spain. A Southern diversion would 
not have been unimportant, and the Spanish ports would have 
furnished a convenient refuge to the overmatched Prussian 
cruisers. 


As it will not be possible to elect Prince Lropotp, the 
Cortes may perhaps express the just resentment of the nation 
by preferring a candidate who is still more obnoxious to the 
Emperor of the Frencu. The Spaniards have the power of 
annoying their enemy either by establishing a Republic on 
his frontier, or by bestowing their Crown on a member of the 
family which he notoriously detests and fears. It is well 
understood that all the influence of the Empress is exerted in 
favour of Prince ALFonso, who has the advantage of enjoying 
or claiming the disastrous patronage both of France and of 
Rome. The election of the Duke of Montrensier would be 
doubly irritating, because it could scarcely be opposed on 
grounds which would satisfy popular feeling in France. 
‘Lhe House of Houenzo.iery, representing German unity, is 
regarded with jealous hostility by nearly all parties in France, 
but a Spanish King of the family of OrLeans would only 
be dangerous to the Jmperial dynasty. Some French politicians 
would even remember that in certain contingencies the relation 
of a King Antony of Spain to a King Louis-Puivirre of France 
would crown with success M. Guizot’s patriotic and scandalous 
intrigue, and nominally realize the aspirations of Louis XIV. 
for the abolition of the Pyrenees. Whatever may be the case 
of Continental Powers, England has grown wiser or quieter 
since the date of the Spanish marriages. No objection would 
be raised by the English Government to the installation of the 
Orveans family on the thrones of France and Spain. It is at 
least understood in England, if not in France, that the name 
and the connexion of a king has little bearing on his own 
personal conduct, and no relation to the policy of his Govern- 
ment. If it had suited the purposes of the Emperor Naro.eon 
to acquiesce in the election of his Honenzottern kinsman, 
it is highly probable that the deference of the Spanish 
Court to France would soon have become a topic of popular 
complaint. The still more alarming alternative of a Spanish 
Republic would at present be premature, but the Republican 
party naturally use the present complication as an argument 
in faveur of their own solution of existing difficulties. The 
Emperor of the Frencu would rather see every throne in 
Europe occupied by cadets of Howenzotern, or even by 
Princes of the House of Orteans, than allow the contagion of 
Republican institutions to approach his frontier. Unfriendly 


' oppose it in arms, but no foreign potentate can either com. 
pete with the Exrrror and his descendants for the thron 
or attempt the conquest of France. ‘The French Republicang 
know that their. weakest point is their advocacy of g 
system which prevails in no other great European country. If 

_ they could point to a tolerably prosperous Republic in Spain, 
they might perhaps successfully appeal to the vanity of their 

countrymen, by urging them not to be surpassed by their 

neighbours in the cultivation of liberty and equality. The 
meeting of the Cortes will be singularly embarrassing to the 

Prime Minister, who is irrevocably pledged to oppose both 

the Orteays candidature and the Republic. His best chance 

of enlisting on his side the sympathy of his countrymen will 
be found in the enumeration of the common affronts which 
have been recently offered both to the nation and to the Govern- 
ment. Spain has been publicly threatened by France, and it' 
has been disavowed, if not by Prussia, at least by the German 
prince who had provisionally accepted the offer of the Crown, 

It may be hoped that English critics will abstain from; 

aggravating by reproaches the injured feelings of patriotic: 

Spaniards. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 


Ship University Tests Bill has not always been fortunate in’ 
its supporters. Not a few imprudent speeches have been, 
, made in its behalf, and more than one obstacle has been ridden: 
_down which a very moderate amount of tact might have got 
| over in agentler way. But one advantage the Bill has con- 
_sistently enjoyed. ‘Phere has never been wanting a due 
_ supply of fit persons to oppose it in precisely the way which. 
_ Was most certain to ensure its eventual success. From first 
to last the status quo in the Universities has been badly 
defended. Perhaps the explanation of this lies in the fact that. 
_ it is only the status quo that the majority of the Conservative 
| party in Oxford and Cambridge have cared to fight for. They 
have not considered whether this policy did not commit them; 
to much which a more comprehensive review of the situation 
might show to be impracticable; at least, if they have con~ 
sidered this, the result has not been favourable to the institu- 
tion of such a review. It was evident from the first that the 
object of attack was twofold—the enjoyment of many valuable 
emoluments by members of the Church of England only, and 
the maintenance in the Universities of definite religious. 
teaching; and the first point to which the opponents of the 
measure should have turned their thoughts was the more com- 
plete separation of the two. Instead of this they have usually 
laboured to confound them more and more. To every re- 
presentation that a Dissenting student ought not to be shut. 
out from the prizes which were open to his fellow-students. 
of the Church of England, answer was made that the 
University would cease to be a teacher of youth in the 
highest sense if she ceased to teach them religion. When 
the adversaries who had been thus disposed of turned to the 
University Calendar, they found that a large percentage of the: 
Fellows of Colleges were non-resident, and that their only 
share in the teaching function of the University consisted in 
giving occasional instruction in conveyancing or an amateur 
lecture on Positivism. Such a discovery as this was not cal- 
culated to increase their respect for the judgment of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill, and if they pursued their inquiries further, 
and investigated the state of the Universities themselves, they 
would find their unfavourable estimate fully borne out. At 
Oxford especially the tests which were advocated as the safe- 
guards of definite religious teaching had notoriously failed to 
fulfil that function. Any one acquainted with the University 
could point out men holding important places in the teach- 
ing body who made no secret of their disbelief in Chris- 
tianity, or indeed in any form of religion which recognises a 
supernatural element. That these men had not been kept out. 
by the existing system of tests was a patent fact, and inas- 
much as the public opinion of the University saw no discredit. 
in such tests being taken, not merely in a “‘ non-natural ” sense, 
but in a sense which deprived them of all meaning whatever, it 
was clear that they would be no moreetlicacious in the immediate 
future than they had been in the immediate past. And yet, 
with all this staring them in the face, the opponents of the Bill 
went on Session after Session proposing no reforms,offering no 
concessions, suggesting no compromises, but simply standing 
up for the system as it is, on the plea that it secured, what no- 
modifigation of it could secure, the religious character of the 
Univehnities. 

By and by the Bill was successful in the House of Com- 


princes may possibly thwart his policy by negotiation or 
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qwas a last opportunity for introducing into it such provisions 
as might. be thought practicable for securing some definite 
religious teaching. in. the University, while throwing open 
every post-which had merely a. money value to persons not 
amembers of the Church of England. The subject had been 
Jong enough before the world to have. enabled every one 
interested. in.it to have made up:his mind how to deal with it, 
and it was unfortunate that.Lord Carnarvon, who moved the 
rejection of the Bill last year, was not prepared with some defi- 
nite amendments. to carry out the compromise indicated in his 
speech. Whether indeed: that particular compromise would 
have been accepted is. very: uncertain. A few. years earlier 
we have little doubt that..it would have been welcomed as a 
fair solution of the problem, but.solutions of this kind do not 
improve by: keeping, and in 1869 the promoters of the measure 
had not much fear but that they would get all they wanted in 
ayear or two. Still the. experiment was worth making, and 
the trial of it would at.all events have brought. a new element 
into a-very well-worn discussion. Lord Carnarvon, however, 
was not prepared to do more than shadow forth the compro- 
mise he had in his mind,. and the Bill was postponed till 
another Session in order to enable its opponents to come to 
some agreement among themselves as to the conditions under 
which it might be accepted. The year of grace has passed away, 
and the desired concord seems to be no nearer attainment than 
it was last summer. When the Bill was rejected on the motion 
of Lord Carnarvon, it was rejected on the plea that the Lords 
had not had time to consider the question. Last Thursday it 
was virtually rejected on the motion of Lord Saxissury for 
precisely the same reason. It has been discovered that the 
Lords need assistance in the of consideration, and that 
this assistance can only be given’ by a Select Committee. But 

was not this Committee appointed this time twelve- 
month? Or, if that would have: demanded too great promp- 
titude-on the part of the Upper House, why was it not moved 
for at the beginning of the present Session? At that time 
Lord Saxrspury was pleading for more work, and complaining 
that the Government would not find the Peers anything to 
do: Surely some of this enforced leisure might have been 
turned to good account in pursuing the inquiry which is 
now to be begun at the eleventh hour. Lord Sa.ispury 
answers that it is of little use to inquire into a measure of 
which you do not know the exact provisions. But the terms 
of his own motion seem to contradict him. The amend- 
ment he carried on Thursday is to the effect that “in any 
“ measure ”—not in a measure of which you know the 
exact provisions, but in any measure—“ for enabling persons 
“not members of the Church of England to hold offices to 


“which they are not now eligible in the Universities of 


“ Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and the colleges and halls 
“in those Universities, it is essential to provide by law proper 
“ safeguards for the maintenance of religious instruction and 
“worship, and for the religious character of the education to 
“be given therein.” Whatever uncertainty there might be 
as to the exact nature of the Bill, it was certain before its 
re-introduction in the: Commons that it would be a measure 
“for enabling persons not members of the Church of England 
“to hold offices to which they are not now eligible in the 
“ Universities ; ” and we see no reason why a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords should not have been employed since 
February in considering the minimum of religious safeguards 
that ought to be incorporated into any measure framed for 
this purpose. ‘The Lords would then have been prepared, on 
the Bill being sent up from the Commons, to examine it with 
a clear understanding of what, in the judgment of their Select 
Committee, it ought to contain. If on investigation it had 
turned out not to: be sufficiently fortified, there would have 
been no difficulty in making the necessary alterations in 
the course of its progress, and even now, late in the day 
28 it is, we are not sure that the House of Commons 
would not have acquieseed in very considerable modifica- 
tions of the Bill, supposing them to have been honestly 
designed to carry out the preamble, and to provide “ proper 
“ safeguards for the maintenance of religious instruction and 
“ worship in the Universities and Colleges.” But to appoint 
a Select Committee in July, for the purpose of considering to 
what modifications a Bill ought to be submitted, is merely a 
civil way of showing it the door. If the labours of the Com- 
mittee are to have any substantive value, they must take evi- 
dence from persons familiar with the Universities, and able 
to speak with authority on the present.and prospective state of 
religious teaching within them. It is more than doubtful 
whether anything will be gained in this way which is not 
already at the command both of the Peers and of every- 


body else, in the evidence taken before a Committee of the 
House-of Commons which sat in 1867. But the appointment 
of a fresh Committee implies that there is fresh information to 
be obtained, and in that case the chances of the nape being 
ready in time for the further progress of the Bill duri i 
Session are very small indeed. Recommendations thus identi- 
fied with a postponement which is really equivalent toa defeat 
are, it may be feared, not likely to gain the ear of the House 
of Commons. 


LL. this week Europe has been under the shadow of a 
great plague. The terrible curse of war has been hanging 

over it, of a. war, fought. between two great. nations: in the 
highest state of military preparation, of war sure to: be bloody 
and wasteful in an extreme degree, and not unlikely to extend 
until nations now most. earnestly desiring to be neutral are 
engulfed in its vortex. 'This immense evil, this awful sacrifice 
of human life and of the fruits.of human toil, is to. be inflicted 
on the world because France, seizing on the most frivolous pre- 
texts, wishes to show that. Germany may not coalesce into a 
great nation without the leave of France. War is almost de- 
clared now; and even if at.the. last moment war is by some 
happy accident.averted, the: shock to confidence, the paralysa- 
tion of industry, the play of bad passions, cannot possibly pass 
away for months or years to come. Already the mischief 
done has been most serious. A succession of panics:on every 
Exchange in Europe means much more than the ruin of 
speculators or the anxieties of holders of securities. The 
mere downfall of gamblers for the rise and fall is not, 
indeed, a matter for much regret. The money-market has 
lately been in an unhealthy state owing to the combinations 
of adventurers to support trembing stocks until the public 


‘should learn to believe in them. The prospect of war has 


done good rather than harm by breaking up the schemes of 
long-sighted plunderers. But the panic on the Stock Exchange 
is only a symptom of a general uneasiness which has begun 
alreddy to limit the field of honest industry, to make the poor 
man’s bread dearer and more precarious, and to waste the 
savings of nations. If anything could make us realize 
how shallow is the progress of modern society, it would 
be the history of the last week. Why is there an imminent 
danger of war? For no other reason than that there is 
a war fever in France, The French Emperor longs to fight 
because his workmtn are dissatisfied, because his Chambers 
were talking of reducing the amount of new levies, because he 
is not sure that his son will succeed him unless he is the son 
of the conqueror of Prussia, or unless that son has himself 
served in a great war with Prussia. The French Court 
clique long for war because the clerical faction keeps going 
down in the world so long as the supremacy of France over 
Germany and Spain and Italy is not established, and because 
they burn to get rid of the ridiculous system of Parlia- 
mentary government which last year seemed triumphant over 
them. The French army longsto fight because it is a military 
caste, and wants the intoxication of military struggle and 
success. The French people, so far as they are represented 
by those who speak and write in their name at Paris, long 
for war because they cannot endure the thought that there is 
any neighbouring nation they cannot bully, and Prussia has 
dared to say that France shallnot bully her. It is the old 
tiger spirit of France reviving—the thirst for blood, for excite- 
ment, and for territory. It must be said for the Emperor that he 
has exerted himself for some time to keep this spirit down. 
But now it is either too strong for him, or he thinks he can 
turn its outburst to its profit. Accordingly in an instant the 
old reign of French aggressiveness and arrogance is brought 
back. The notion of provoking the King of Prussta by the 
French Minister’s insolently accosting him on a public pro- 
menade is quite in the style of the First Narotzon. ‘The 
French of to-day are perhaps a little too much beyond what 
they were at the beginning of the century not to feel some- 
what ashamed of this petty: insolence; but they are in the 
hands of their master, and this is what he does on their 
behalf. What would the French have thought if the Prus- 
sian Minister had suddenly tendered an ultimatum to the 
Emperor while he was walking in the Bois de Boulogne? 
They would shout out that it was in the last degree of bad 
taste, and would expect all the world to agree with them. 

It is true that all Frenchmen are not alike. A considerable 


portion of the French press has exerted itself in the most 

creditable manner to stem the tide of popular madness. M. 
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that he does not consider that France should always keep on 
asking for something more than she gets, until at last a demand 
is positively refused, and so"war may be declared. He has 
been openly disavowed by a Minister who is supposed to be 
one of his subordinates, but who represents the triumphant 
war section of the Cabinet; and it cannot be long, if war is 
declared, before he and his unhappy system of sham Parlia- 
mentary government are summarily got rid of. But far the 
greater part of those Frenchmen who are represented by 
Paris are for war, and men like M. EmiLe DE GIRARDIN, 
who, until lately, were the silly apostles of eternal peace, are 
now the equally silly apostles of immediate war. They cry out 
for war as for something beautiful and bright and good. They 
are quite indifferent to those voices of humanity which the 
poets of the day tell us sound so loudly in the ears of modern 
society. It is often said that war is a good thing as well as a 
bad thing; that it ennobles and purifies a nation, and that 
man does not live by bread alone, and should not think only 
of material prosperity. But this can only be true when the 
war itself appeals to the nobler instincts and better feelings of 
man. It seemed as if the modern world had at least made this 
amount of progress, that it would only fight for what was worth 
fighting for. The wars of recent times have, as a rule, been 
wars where some great principle was at stake, or some great 
interest was defended or attacked. In the Italian war the 
Emperor led his troops to the destruction of a system 
of government that was steeping Italy in decay, misery, and 
degradation. By his victories he gave new life to a people, 
opened up a thousand new channels of industry, and worked 
for the accomplishment ofa great idea. The American war 
was a struggle to decide whether the American people should 
form one great nation or many small nations. The war 
between Prussia and Austria was a war to determine whether 
Germany should belong to the modern or to the medieval 
world; and no nation ever gained more by being defeated 
than Austria gained. But the new war is a war to be 
waged simply that Frenchmen may enjoy the feeling that 
all its neighbours on the Continent bow to France, and 
respect it, and look to France to see what they must 
do. France is in no sort of danger from Prussia, and 
does not pretend to be in any. Prussia does not covet 
French territory, or thwart French schemes, or wish to 
humiliate France. It only asks that Germany may be left 
alone. What France asks is, that she shall always be a great 
and a powerful nation in the midst of small and powerless 
nations. It is not a balance of power that France desires, but 
the perpetuation of the contrast between the strength of France 
and the weakness of adjacent nations. How can a war to 
establish such a supremacy do any moral good to the country 
that provokes it, or what is there in the end to be gained that 
can at all justify the means adopted to gain that end? 


It is true that France may succeed. She may attain her 
object; she may humiliate Prussia; she may break up German 
unity ; it is conceivable that she may even snatch a slice of 
German territory. It is also, of course, quite possible that 
she may fail, that she may lose a battle here and gain a battle 
there, so that Prussia will have been shown to be her equal, 
and that meanwhile the unity of Germany will have been 
accomplished, and that all that is German now will be German 
when the war is over. But let us suppose that France succeeds, 
and that Prussia, although with the better cause, turns out not 
to have those bigger battalions which Providence is cynically 
suid to favour. France will then be in the position she so much 
desires. She will not have a neighbour on any of her land- 
borders that will dare to gainsay her. She will be able to 
make to her heart’s content those boasts of which she is so 
fond, such as that when France is satisfied Europe is tranquil. 
Parisians will feel in a good humour when they pass Germans 
in the street. Possibly the Prince ImreriaL may really 
succeed his father. A great many officers will have received 
honours and promotion, and a few army-conitractors will 
have made fortunes. On the other hand, these great advan- 
tages will have to be paid for. Thousands of Frenchmen 
wil have been killed, French industry will have received 
a check it will take years to recover, the public debt 
and taxation of the country will have been increased 
to an extent that no one can now calculate. But all these 
evils will be as nothing to the evils of the war spirit of France 
having burst forth triumphantly, and of its effervescence and 
success having corrupted, as they must do, the mind of the 
nation. Neither liberty nor any liberal ideas can flourish 
either in nations obviously or consciously dependent, or in 
the nation that holds them in dependence. In order to satisfy 
her own cravings for excitement, France will have to keep 


perpetually dictating to Italy, to Spain, or to conquered Ger- 
many. External politics will once more absorb all the thoughts 
of Frenchmen, and anything like domestic reform and free 
government in France will be made impossible for at least a 
generation. As to the rest of the world, the success of France 
would be an incontestable loss. It would deteriorate theminds of 
men by exhibiting the spectacle of a nation making a groundless 
war to its profit. It would torment the nations still claiming to 
be independent of France with the thought of how far it 
would be possible to put up with her claim to decide the 
opinion and actions of Europe. It would crush the rising 
liberties and nascent prosperity of Italy and Spain. It would 
leave Europe disheartened, poor, and alarmed. On the other 
hand, as France fights merely to show that she is the mistress 
of Western Continental Europe, it is difficult to see how 
she can retire from the contest easily and with honour, if 
Germany makes a successful defence. The war must there- 
fore either be a long one, or, if it is a short one, owing to the 
rapid success of France, it must do infinite harm to France 
and to Europe. In whatever way we look at it, the prospect 
is most disheartening, and it cannot be wondered at that, on 
the eve of such a war, all Europe has been stricken with a 
panic. 


THE DEBATE ON THE GREEK MASSACRE. 


HE short debate on the Greek affair in the House of 
Lords was respectable, commonplace, and dull. Its 
character was foreshadowed by Lord GRaNVILLE’s account of 
his first interview with the permanent Under-Secretary of his 
new office. Mr. Haumonp met his chief with the encouraging 
statement that, with the exception of the Greek negotiation, 
the most perfect calm which he had known in his long ex- 
perience prevailed in foreign affairs. The same evening the 
telegraph brought the news of the HonENzoLLeRN election and 
of the violent language of the French Government. The 
minds of the Peers, as of other men, have been employed on 
matters of urgent interest, and perhaps some of the advocates 
of vigorous action in Greece have gradually discovered that 
there was nothing definite to be done. Their impression will 
have been confirmed by Lord Srratrorp DE RepcuirFe’s ela- 
borate speech, by Lord Carnarvon’s supplementary addition to 
his former argument, and by Lord GRanvVILLE’s conventional 
answer. Several batches of papers which have been pub- 
lished during the last six weeks contribute nothing to the 
elucidation of the massacre, or to the suggestion of any prac- 
ticable political measure. It was not in the power of the 
Government, without exceeding the limits of justice and 
prudence, to do more than to convince the Greek Government 
and nation, by pressure and remonstrance, that English sub- 
jects were not to be sacrificed without the risk of disagreeable 
consequences. From the first Lord CLArENpoN steadily re- 
jected the counsels of excited advisers who insisted that the 
kingdom of Greece should be occupied by an English force 
until brigandage was suppressed. While it was still thought 
possible to save the lives of the captives, Lord CLarENDON went 
to the verge of propriety in his demand that the Greek 
Constitution should, if necessary, be violated to satisfy the 
exigencies of the robbers. After the catastrophe he wisely 
contined himself to a requisition that investigation into the 
crime should be prosecuted with rigour in the presence of 
representatives of the English and Italian Governments. As 
might have been expected, nothing material has been elicited 
during the trial of the prisoners. Every possible amount of 
misunderstanding and mismanagement had occurred, but the 
material facts had long been known. Mr. Zaiis repudiated 
or retracted his statement that leaders of the Opposition were 
connected with the transaction; and Mr. Erskixe, although 
he adheres to his own version of the Minister's language, has 
no further evidence to adduce. On the alleged breach of the 
understanding between the Government and the robbers it is 
inexpedient to dwell, because Mr. Erskine was a party to the 
employment of force, though he was not responsible for the de- 
tails of military operations. In one of his letters to Mr. HERBERT 
he expressly declined to discuss with the chief of the band the 
question whether faith had or had not been kept; and he fur- 
ther remarked that it was impossible to allow the robbers to 
remove themselves and their victims to an indefinite distance. 
Colonel TuéaGtnis, when he was examined as a witness at 
the trial, gave his own explanation of his movements and of 
their disastrous result. It is not the duty of the English 
Government to inquire whether his tactics were judicious, and 
for his appointment to negotiate with the robbers Mr. ERsKINE 
is jointly responsible. It becomes more and more evident 
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that all which could be said in diplomacy or in discussion 
on the subject was exhausted some time ago. 

In his speech of Monday last Lord Carnarvon noticed 
with some natural irritation a semi-official apology which has 
been published in London in the form of a pamphlet by a 
writer who, notwithstanding his command of an idiomatic 
English style, describes himself as a Greek. With tome 
forensic ingenuity the defender of the Greek Government 
endeavours to turn the tables on the adversary by a severe 
criticism of all the arguments which have been used on the 
English side of the controversy. It is not worth while to in- 
quire whether just and general indignation may have occa- 
sionally vented itself in unsound suggestions of means of redress, 
and even in exaggerations of facts which needed no magnifying 
process. Perhaps a candid Greek patriot might admit that the 
massacre which followed the capture at Marathon was more 
objectionable than a fallacy in a newspaper article. Of the 
stringency of English demands the Greek Government has 
hitherto had no reason to complain, for Lord CLArENDoN’s 
remarks on the question of an amnesty seem not to have been 
communicated to the Ministers by Mr. Erskine; and the 
published papers contain no application for the repayment of 
the extorted ransom. ‘The apologist’s statement that the pay- 
ment of the amount was spontaneously offered by the Greek 
Government is directly contradicted by Mr. Erskine; but, 
whatever may be the ultimate arrangement, the money forms 
the most insignificant element in the controversy. The 
writer of the pamphlet, after extracting from English news- 
papers many passages of various quality, warms to the 
congenial task of proving that all the shortcomings of Greece, 
including the recent massacre, are primarily attributable 
to the action of England. If a better and more Northerly 
frontier had been assigned to the kingdom when it was 
detached from the Turkish Empire, systematic brigandage 
would, in the opinion of the pamphleteer, not have been 
practised, at least under its present conditions. The border 
districts are the nursery of freebooters, and probably it 
may be true that the robbers often find it convenient to 
pass from one jurisdiction to the other. It seems that the 
name of ARVANITAKI indicates an Albanian descent, and 
it is not necessary to remember that the robber chiefs 
were Orthodox Christians who spoke Greek, and who main- 
tained intimate relations with the inhabitants of Attica, 
and with some residents in the capital. Notwithstanding his 
command of the English language the apologist is almost 
proved to be a Greek by a characteristic outburst of vitupera- 
tion against the hostile race which, according to his statement, 
has diffused nomadic barbarism wherever it has spread. The 
English Government, which is as usual reproached for its 
support of Turkey, has simply declined to encourage the violent 
expulsion from Europe of a nation which is hateful to Greek 
patriots, not because it is nomadic, but because it has been 
settled for several centuries in Constantinople and in the pro- 
vinces. The only nomads who are concerned with the present 
controversy are the robbers who are allowed by the Greek 
Government to roam at large in the kingdom,except when their 
services are required for the unavowed invasion of Crete or of 
some other part of the Turkish dominions. The pamphleteer’s 
assertion that the brigands who went to Crete were not sent 
there by the Government of Athens affords a sufficient 
measure of his accuracy and good faith. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, whatever may be its faults, can scarcely be accused of 
complicity with pious and patriotic Greek outlaws who 
diversify their domestic occupation of robbery and inurder by 
occasional incursions into Turkish territory. The cession of 
the Ionian Islands, which has in fact been injurious to the 
better part of the population, is of course mentioned by the 
Greek pamphleteer without the slightest feeling of gratitude ; 
yet a gift which no other Power in Europe would in similar 
circumstances have thought of bestowing might perhaps be 
regarded as a set-off against a refusal forty years ago to 
aggrandize the kingdom of Greece at the expense of Turkey. 

Lord SrratrorD DE RepciirFe excusably took occasion to 
recount all the reminiscences of his long career in relation to 
Greece, but his desultory speech threw no light either on his 
vague and rhetorical resolution, or on the policy which ought 
to be adopted by the Government. It is useless to repeat that 
the establishment of the Kingdom and of the Protectorate has 
not been followed by the beneficial results which might have 
been anticipated. Intelligent and wealthy Greeks prefer a resi- 
dence in foreign countries, and especially in Turkey, to the in- 
convenience of living under a Government of their own which 
has not succeeded in making roads or in rendering travel 
secure. The abandonment of the Protectorate, though it has 
been recommended on high authority, would neither accelerate 


nor retard the introduction of a better administrative system. 
The main objection to the scheme is that it would be a change, 
of which less disinterested Powers might possibly take advan- 
tage when it suited their purpose to interfere in the affairs of 
Greece. Lord GRraNVILLE was perhaps unnecessarily sus- 
ceptible in regarding Lord Srratrorp’s motion as a censure on 
the Government; but it would have been useless to record 
the horror of the House of Lords at the massacre, or its desire 
that the Government of Greece should discharge its duties 
more efficiently. Lord CARNARVON expatiated once more on the 
misgovernment of the kingdom, but he was as little prepared 
as Lord Srratrorp DE REDCLIFFE to propose any practical 
remedy. If the Greeks are curious to know the opinion of a. 
second veteran statesman on their proceedings, they have the 
satisfaction of finding that Lord Russet disapproves of their 
conduct as heartily as Lord Carnarvon. It is neither pro- 
bable nor desirable that there will be any further Parlia- 
mentary discussion of an irremediable disaster. The people- 
of Greece understand-the opinions and feelings of all classes of 
Englishmen, and they have themselves been deeply sensible 
of the discredit which their country has incurred. It-is not 
desirable to provoke recriminations founded on the indigenous, 
atrocities of Sheflield, of Manchester, or of Westmeath. As, 
a general rule, no Government can be held responsible to. 
foreign nations for the private crimes of its subjects. 


THE EDUCATION BILL, 


HE feature in the Education Bill which in the first instance 
seemed the weakest of all has stood the test of examina- 

tion and discussion very much better than we expected. If 
the ugly duckling has not turned out a veritable swan, it has 
grown in public estimation until it may take its place among its 
brother clauses without any special appeal for pity being needed 
on its behalf. We must confess that we began by disliking per- 
missive compulsion very cordially. It seemed to have all the 
ordinary faults of permissive legislation together with some 
peculiar to itself. Nor do we deny that it is still possible to 
make out a strong case against it. But this can only be done 
by ignoring the very weighty arguments which can be brought 
forward in its favour. In saying this we must be understood 
to assume that the permissive compulsion will give place 
before long to compylsion which is not permissive. This dis- 
poses of much of Mr. Fawcertt’s speech on Monday night. 
No doubt if the working-men of Birmingham and Manchester 
find that, while they are forced to keep their children at 
school and for that purpose to withdraw them in a great 
measure from the labour-market, their towns are still’ 
“deluged with ignorance, which has been permitted to 
“ grow up in the surrounding districts,” and the supply of 
child labour is thereby maintained at its old level, they will 
not be much in love with compulsory education. But for this 
to be the case permissive compulsion must remain in force for 
avery long period. The answer to Mr. Fawcett is that, if the 
experiment is properly worked by those who regard it with 
favour, and if those who wish to see it applied without excep- 
tion are diligent enough in keeping their views before the 
public, there will be no time for this deluge of ignorance to 
make itself conspicuous by contrast. Before Manchester and 
Birmingham have learned how to deal with the ignorance 
within their own boundaries, the compulsory clauses will have 
been extended to the surrounding districts. If the Liberal 
party were still divided upon the principle of compulsion, 
the prospect would be much less promising, since the evils 
Mr. Fawcetr dreads might in that case get far ahead of 
the necessary conversion of the Legislature. An experiment 
of which the object was to ascertain whether compulsion 
can legitimately be applied to the education of children 
might be a very tedious business. Happily we have not 
got to deal with so unsatisfactory a state of things. The 
uncertainty which many Liberals feel as to the prudence 
of making compulsion universal at starting relates only to 
the machinery through which it is to be applied. As soon 
as they are satisfied upon this point—as soon, that is, as they 
can make up their minds in what form it can best be made 
universal—their wish to leave it optional will disappear, and 
there is no reason why the next three years should not 
furnish ample data for this purpose. If educational reformers 
were agreed upon some one plan of compulsion, there would 
be much force in the argument that it should be tried through- 
out the country at the same time, and its fitness as a universal 
system be thus ascertained. But the truth is that we have not 
yet arrived at this initial agreement. What we need to find 
out is something preliminary to this. The by-laws passed 
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by the several School Boards which are prepared to try 
the experiment must be looked on in the light of a test 
ballot, or a race between trial eights. Their object will be 
to discover the mode in which compulsion can be applied 
with the greatest certainty of being effectual and the least 
danger of being unequal or oppressive. In order to secure 
this end, it is on the whole well that the experiment should 
be worked in every instance: by willing hands. 

It would be idle to deny that. the difficulties which will. 
meet'as as soon as we attempt to apply compulsion on any- 


thing like an extensive scale will be very great indeed. The 


obstaeles presented by the vagrant and semi-criminal class of 
children will be nothing like. as hard to surmount as those 
by the ordinary labouring-elass below the rank of 
skilled workmen. As Mr. Forsrer said yesterday week, the 
idea that a parent is not absolute master of his child’s time is 
a new idea to. great masses of the English poor, and they are 
very ‘likely to resist its application with all the passive 
strength they can bring to bear. <A great deal has been said 
in the House of Commons about the desire of the working- 
classes for compulsory education. As regards what are 
called “ the élite of the working-classes ” this statement is no 
doubt. true, but then it proves little or nothing as to the 
operation of a measure of general compulsion. ‘The élite of 
the working-classes are men who for the most part give 
their children a sufficient education apart from any com- 
pulsory law. Their own observation tells them how im- 
rtant such a possession is to a child, and how certain he 
is to sink in the social scale if it is withheld from him. 
The influence of Trade-Unions has been strongly exerted 
against child labour, as tending to lower the rate of wages; 
aad the skilled workman knows that if school attendance 
were made compulsory, he would be indirectly benefited, 
instead of, as now, seeing other men’s children getting the 
work which his own are unable to compete for. It is not. 
wonderful therefore that he should be an advocate of compul- 
sory education, any more than it is wonderful that the trades- 
man who keeps his shop shut on a Sunday should like to see 
neighbours in the same way of business obliged to close theirs. 
But when you come to the agricultural labourer and to the 
unskilled workman generally the case is quite different. To 
the skilled workman compulsory education means the com- 
pelling other people to send their children to school; to the 
agricultural labourer it means the compelling him to send his 
own children there. To the skilled workman it means an ulti- 
mate rise in wages, coupled with no present loss. To the 
agricultural labourer it means a certain present loss, to be 
followed by a distant rise in wages, the nature and causes 
of which are utterly unintelligible to him. We shall only 
deceive ourselves if on this subject we take the opinion of 
the classes who already give their children education as indi- 
cative of the opinion of the classes who have yet to be 
made to do so. nd this is not the only fact that has to 
be considered in determining whether for the present compul- 
sion shall be permissive or universal. The idea that a parent 
is not absolute master of his child’s time is not only a new 
idea to great masses of the English poor, it is also a new idea 
to very many of the class which will have to bring it home to 
the poor. Supposing that compulsory clauses of universal 
obligation had been introduced into the present Education 
Bill, the task of putting them into execution would have de- 
volved upon a great many country squires and borough 
magistrates who would think the very idea of compulsory 
education impracticable and un-English, and would as likely 
as not say so upon the Bench itself. What chance would a 
compulsory system have in the hands of these men while 
it was still in its tentative and almost embryonic stage? 
They would accept all manner of excuses, inflict merely 
nominal fines, in short, do all in their power to make the 
Act the dead letter which they would be constantly pre- 
dicting that it must become. By the introduction in the first 
instance of permissive compulsion, we shall secure that, wher- 
ever it is introduced, it will be administered by persons inte- 
rested in its success. In this way we shall learn to appreciate 
the difficulties which have their origin in the classes to whom 
the compulsion is applied, without being in any danger of con- 
founding them with the difficulties which have their origin in 
the class which has to apply it. 


The Government have redeemed their promise of making 
the increased t to vob schools a part of the Bill 


itself. The addition to the 82nd Clause, by which this is effected, 
is extremely ingenious. It says nothing about aiding volun- 
tary schools, and therefore presents as contracted a front as 
— to the attacks of Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. 

But it gives the required security by providing that, 


IXON. 


in the distribution of the Parliamentary grant, no preference 
shall be given to any school on the ground that it is or is not 
provided by a School Board. The check thus imposed 
upon the Education’ Department is similar in character 
to that. imposed. upon School Boards in the original draft 
of the Bill. A School Board was prevented from giving 
undue advantages to the. denominational schools which it 
might favour, not by any direct limitation of the amount of 
assistance to be thus given, but by a simple provision that 
whatever it might give to one denomination it must give to 
another. In the same way the Education Department will 
be compelled, within the limits of the Parliamentary grant, 
to give voluntary schools the full benefit of the increased 
grant, not by any direct injunction to that effect, but bya 
prohibition against making any difference between them and 
schools provided by a School Board. The constant anxiety of 
every district to throw as large a part as possible of its school 
expenses. on the Parliamentary grant, in order to relieve the 
rates, will secure a constant stream of applicants for State 
bounty in the persons of School Boards, and to whatever 
extent they share in the help thus afforded every good volun- 
tary school in the neighbourhood must share in it equally, 
We are glad that all uncertainty as to the position of volun- 
tary schools founded after the passing of the Act has been 
removed by the introduction and rejection of Mr. CaNDuisu’s 
amendment. As the Bill now stands, it thoroughly fulfils the 
description given of it by its author as a fair compromise be+ 
tween the two rival elements out of which a national system of 
education has ultimately to be built up. 


THE WEEK’S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


S it safer to be in front, in the middle, or behind, in a 
railway train? People who may have had preferences 
for one position over another must be nearly convinced by 
this time that all positions are alike dangerous. The victims 
of the last great accident but one were taken from the front, 
the victims of the last great accident were taken from the 
middle, and the victims of the next great accident will perhaps 
be taken from the rear of the train. The notion which we 
believe prevails that in medio tutissimus ibis must have been 
rudely shaken by the recent accident at Carlisle. The mail 
train, going at its usual speed and keeping its regular time, 
was run into by a goods train and cut in halves. The main 
line running from north to south is crossed by a line used for 
goods traffic, running from north-west to south-east. A goods 
train attempts to cross'at the moment when the mail train is 
passing. In other words, that happens which seems always 
to: be just going to happen, as we watch the nocturnal pro- 
ceedings upon a busy railway. The goods traffic is sc inter- 
mixed with the passenger traffic that equal precaution is 
required in conducting both, whereas the goods traffic is 
very apt to be conducted carelessly. It seems scarcely credible, 
however, that the engine of the goods train which caused 
this accident should have been in charge of one man of 
small experience. The rule on all railways is, or ought to 
be, that no engine should move without having both driver 
and fireman on board. Last winter, when a goods engine 
ran away and charged a mail train, that engine was tem- 
porarily in the hands of the fireman alone, and the Inspector 
of the Board of Trade remarked upon the absence of the 
driver. Yet we are told that the driver of the goods train 
which caused this accident at Carlisle was absent from his 
post, and that his place was filled by his fireman, who had no 
assistant. We do not of course assume the truth of a state- 
ment which will be tested at the inquest, but we merely call 
attention to the statement as highly important. On every 
other morning in the week the goods train crosses the line 
two hours later, but on Sunday morning, perhaps because it 
is Sunday morning, it crosses the line about the time when 
the mail train passes. On the same morning, and perhaps for 
the same reason, the driver of the goods train is stated to 
have been absent, and to have devolved his duty upon his 
fireman. The speed at which the goods train was driven will 
be another subject of inquiry, and the condition of the home 
and distance signals at the junction will also be examined. 
It is stated, and appears probable, that the lights of the mail 
train as it approached were as plainly visible as the signal- 
lights were or ought to be. The fireman who drove the goods 
train jumped off and broke his ribs, so he will perhaps be 
unable or unwilling to explain at the inquest why, having the 
whole night before him, he did not wait until the mail 
train had passed. Perhaps he also was anxious to get his 
night’s work done and go home to bed. ‘This accident 
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resembles a collision at sea in which two vessels come to- 
gether, although they might have kept any number of miles 
asunder. The carriage which was smashed to pieces in the 
collision happened to be third-class, but all the following 
carriages were composite, and these remained carriages atter 
the accident. But.although only third-class passengers were 
killed, first and second-class passengers escaped death by just 
one second. There is a stone abutment, forming the end of 
a siding, on the east side of the main line at the place where 
the collision occurred. ‘The third-class carriage which was 
struck by the goods engine was hurled against this abutment 
and “ broken into a thousand pieces.” When a carriage 
is ground into fragments between an iron engine and a 
stone wall, there is:no wonder that five of its occupants should 
be killed. 

In the same week another accident has occurred which, 
although less fatal, is perhaps more alarming. In this case 
also one of those things which often appear just not to happen 
did happen, and the result was fatal. A collision occurred 
at the Sydenham station between a Crystal Palace train and a 
West Croydon train, and here again we have to remark that 
the belief in the middle of a train being the safest place has 
been rudely shocked. ‘There is perhaps no better position 
to gain a vivid idea of the perils of railway travelling than 
this Sydenham station; and considering the complication of 
lines between Croydon and London, passengers, instead of 
grumbling at slight delays, ought to be thankful if they 
escape with life and limb. We-are told that “in the ordinary 
“ course of working the Crystal Palace train should have passed 
“ through Sydenham station about three minutes before the 
“West Croydon train came up.” It is feared, says the same 


account, that on the occasion of the accident the Crystal Palace | 


train may have been two or three minutes behind its time. 
The reporter’s fear that a train may have been too late resem- 
bles the coroner's hope that nobody was to blame for the last 
great accident but one. Iftwo trains which usually run safely 
come in collision, we should suppose that either one was too 
late or the other was too early, and we should fear that the 
nartow interval of three minutes is insufficient protection 
against inevitable irregularities. We must not forget, in 
judging the servants of the Companies on these ocecasions, 
that the public demands.a great extent and variety of accom- 
modation on the suburban railways,and the managers of the 
Companies are no doubt ready and eager to supply it. We 
like to remain in town until we have done our business, and 
then to be carried safely and rapidly to our semi-rural homes 
to dinner. A vast quantity of this kind of service is performed 
regularly and safely, but it is performed in the way which may 
be seen at Sydenham. Collisions which would cause suffering 
and death to scores of persons are avoided by the exact work- 
ing of a machinery composed partly of wires and lamps and 
partly of human limbs and minds. Thousands of people con- 
tend at the Crystal Palace for the trains in which they expect 
to be borne securely homewards- Usually the men and the 
signals do their work, and all is well; but suppose any 
failure of flesh or metal, and what would happen? As 
the reporter says, “It is impossible to contemplate without a 
“ shudder the extent of the fatality that might have occurred.” 
It might be useful, however, with or without shuddering, to 
contemplate what might happen if a signal or signalman at 
Sydenham failed to act according to the Company’s instruc- 
tions. We are assured that if the signals at Sydenham station 
are properly set and correctly observed by the drivers no 
accidents can by possibility occur. But then unfortunately 
frail humanity is liable to occasional aberrations from the 
strict line of duty. We should like to know what crimes have 
been committed by the ‘souls of signalmen in some prior state 
of existence that they are condemned to this exhausting drud- 
gery. ‘ The hours of duty are very long, and the opportunities 
of refreshment are very tew and short, while the responsibility 
is tremendous. It has been surmised that signalmen thus 
d and worn out are apt to resort to stimulants, which 
may have the opposite effect to that which we suppose them 
to desire. In point of fact, they are sleepy when they most 
ought to be awake. These remarks are not directed against 
any Railway Company in particular. We think that, in 
general, signalmen are apt to be overworked and underpaid, 
and that railway management may be penurious, although 
nobody would pretend that it is economical. The attention of 
demagogues, when they have settled or unsettled Church and 
State to their satisfaction, might be usefully directed to the 
fact, which we take to be unquestionable, that railway ad- 
ministration has beeh organized for the benefit of the upper 
rather than the lower classes of servants of the Companies. 
The public, however, had better*face the truth that it does 


demand and get a good deal for its money. “The furious im- 
patience of a genteel crowd which desires to return home from 
Ascot Races or a Crystal Palace féte may well inspire a 
thoughtful spectator with astonishment. The least delay in 
the working of the trains excites the wrath of thousands, who 
do not seem to remember the probable consequences of the 
slightest mistake. A small minority of patient people are con- 
tented if they can sit down at the day’s end to a spoiled dinner 
with whole bones. For an accident like that at Carlisle,:-which 
is caused by the mixing up of goods and nger traffic on 
the same lines, the Companies concerned ought to be called 
to strict account. But we cannot help saying that for such an 
accident as that which occurred. at Sydenham the public ought 
to blame itself. Arrangements depending upon keeping time 
accurately to three minutes are sure at some time to fail, and 
the consequences must be what we have seen. The advan 

of the suburban railways to the general health of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis are probably very great; but, on the 
other hand, a few healthy people are from time to time killed 
by the failure of arrangements whieh, speaking generally, are 
as good as circumstanees.allow. The efficiency of signalmen 
on these lines is so vitally important that if the Com- 
panies cannot afford to pay them properly, they ought to raise 
their fares. When this efficiency has been secured, it seems 
that no more can be done, as neither travellers nor share- 
holders would be likely to consent to a reduction of the 
number of trains on the suburban lines. So we had better 
insure our lives and make our wills. A time may, however, 
come when repeated accidents will force on Parliament the 
consideration of these two subjects—namely, the intermixture 
of goods and passenger traffic, and the complication of 
suburban lines. 

As in spite of the protests of aged generals the system of 
rewards for valour has established itself in the British military 
service, we would recommend that some similar encourage- 
ment should be offered to railway guards and drivers. ‘he 
probability that under such a system everybody would be 
wanting to distinguish himself would not be alarming, because 
a guard or driver who stuck to his train could only injure 
himself, while he might possibly injure his passengers by 
quitting it. It isremarkable that in the Sydenham collision 
the driver and fireman of the Crystal Palace train stood to 
their engine, and were unhurt, while the guard, who jumped 
from his van, was killed. We may praise the living without 
censuring the dead: 


RELIC-WORSHIP. 


Ww. all feel with sincere regret that in Mr. Dickens the 
country has recently lost one of the most remarkable 
writers of the present century, A favourable foreign critic of our 
manners spoke with approbation of the warmth of public senti- 
ment excited by his death, and the patriotic pride thus indicated 
in the glory of our most popular writer. inst this we have 
nothing to say. The memory of Mr. Dickens is naturally and 
rightly valued by a very large class, and nothing can be more 
proper than that this regard should be freely manifested. But 
with the general and becoming expressions of regret there mingle 
some manifestations so grotesque that it is impossible to pass them 
over without a moment's notice. We find, for example, that at a 
sale of Mr. Dickens’s property a Chinese gong sold for 31 guineas, 
or about ten times its market value. Certain silver ladles orna- 
mented with figures of the heroes of the Pickwick Papers sold for 
prices varying trom 23/. to 69/.; from which it appears that Mr. 
Pickwick is held to be just three times as valuable as Winkle. 
The most remarkable price, however, was given for a stufled 
rayen, the bird being, as we are told, the original of “Grip” in 
Barnaby Rudge, and selling in consequence for 120 guineas. The 
raven, we are informed, was not a very meritorious animal himself ; 
and though we must confess ourselves to be anything but competent 
judges otf the value of stuffed rayens, we presume that he must 
have sold for at least 240 times his natural value. Never was 
raven so highly honoured before. "We should commend the anec- 
dote to the consideration of Mr. Barnum, if that enterprising 
person still honours the world with his presence, and would sug- 
t to him the propriety of discovering the original of Edgar 
Poe's raven. It a still more daring tlight of imagination be 
within his powers, perhaps he might discover the bird of 
which Shakspeare was thinking when he talked about the 
hoarse raven who croaked the fatal entrance of Duncan. A search 
through the farmhouses in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on- 
Avon would surely reveal some venerable bird which may be 
supposed to have perched on the hand of the’ divine Williams. 
Meanwhile we should rather like to know what the fortunate 
r of this animal will do with him. Of course he will try 

in some way to get 120 guineas’ worth of pleasure out of his 
“interesting relic.” He hopes, it may be, to be known through- 
out the metropolis as the fortunate holder of the raven, For some 
purposes it may possihly pay to enjoy such notoriety, There is 
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the well-known case of the New York hatter, who made his for- 
tune by giving we forget how many dollars for admission to one 
of Jenny Lind’s concerts. But if he expects the simple gratifica- 
tion of showing the bird to his friends, and saying to every fresh 
visitor, This is a raven which was described by Charles Dickens, 
we will warn him in a friendly spirit that it is just possible that he 
may become something of a bore, and that rash persons will per- 
haps be found after a time to declare that ravens described by Mr. 
Dickens have a singular family resemblance to those ravens which 
Mr. Dickens never described. Meanwhile he had better take 
means to identify his precious possession, for if it is once gene- 
rally known that a Barnaby Rudge raven may fetch 120 guineas, 
the market will speedily be glutted with true original Barnaby 
Rudge ravens, and possibly the last vestiges of a highly respectable 
race of birds may be extirpated from the British ielitide, Jnough 
snuff-boxes have been made from the wood of the Royal George 
to build two or three first-rates, and the rope which hung Palmer 
is said to have been somewhere about a mile in length, if all the 
fragments were genuine. We fear that the mind of the bold 
speculator may speedily be humbled by a whole flock of spurious 
initations. 

The worship of relics is undoubtedly a common, though a very 
singular and irrational, phenomenon. Sir Walter Scott, as we 
know, had the misfortune to sit upon the wineglass which His 
Sucred Majesty King George IV. had sanctified with the touch 
of his lips (a fate from which the raven may, we will hope, be 
preserved), and thereby prematurely squelched one relic of which 
the market value at the present day may be estimated by the 
curious. In some cases, indeed, we can partially understand the 
feeling. The writing of a great man may be characteristic ; even 
the coat which he wore may incidentally make our knowledge of 
him a trifle more vivid; but when it comes to the great man’s 
raven, we can only wonder in dumb surprise. Let us, however, 
eudeavour very shortly to estimate the true value of this kind of 
adoration. hat is the state of mind of a man who thinks that 
any trifle connected in any way with one of Mr. Dickens’s least 
eat works deserves to be bought at so extravagant a price ? 

it the kind of idolatry which Mr. Dickens would have 
chosen himself, or which his friends would desire to be paid to 
him? Or, we would rather ask, is it a symptom that the admira- 
tion, though extravagant, is of a healthy kind, or that it belongs 
to that class of sentiment upon which the great Barnum is alone 
worthy to bestow aname? The proverbial valet might take an 
interest in the shoes which he has once blacked for his hero; but 
the valet’s admiration is not generally supposed to be according to 
knowledge. In proportion as a people values its great writers 
with a discriminating zeal, or has a predominant desire to adver- 
tise its admiration by ludicrous extravagance, we may judge in 
some degree of the value of ¥ ar enthusiasm, and possibly, in 
some degree also, of the value of its object. From this point 
of view even our raven-purchasivg friend may serve for a few 
minutes as the text of some serious reflection. 

Now, that Mr. Dickens was a man of extraordinary talents is 
too evident to be repeated. Nobody ever possessed certain powers 
in a higher degree, though whether he possessed powers of the 
highest kind is of course another question. Nobody again in this 
century, and perhaps no English writer in any other century, has 
caused so many hearty and innocent laughs. Nobody has ever 
shown more remarkable powers of observation for at least the 
superticial peculiarities of mankind. The description of America 
in Martin Chuzzlewit, whether we call it a caricature or a likeness, 
may be considered as a literary feat quite unparalleled in its way, 
especially when we remember his very limited opportunities for 
collecting the et materials. This indeed is so obvious as 
to be commonplace. Whether his work or any large part of it is 
destined to oceupy a very high place in our permanent literature, 
and whether our grandchildren will find his humour as irresistible 
as we have found it in the present generation, must be decided by 
time and by propheticcritics. Taking Mr. Dickens, however, at the 
valuation of his warmest admirers, there is scarcely enough at first 
sight to account for the grotesque acts of his relic-hunting 
idolators. It may indeed be said of Mr. Dickens, as Burke said of 
freorge Grenyille and the House of Commons, that he hit the 
middle-classes of the country between wind and water. His humour 
and his pathos were precisely on the level of their capacities; and if 
he scarcely appealed to the deeper emotions of human nature, he 
struck the notes to which the teelings of a very numerous body of 
mankind most naturally vibrated. But we do not worship a 
man because he has made us laugh very heartily, or even be- 
cause he has sometimes caused us to shed rather easy tears. 
Relics, it would seem, presuppose a saint; and the fancy in 
the minds of ardent persons is sppnrentiy that there was a 
sort of inherent virtue in Mr. Dickens which communicated 
itself even to his stuffed ravens, and gave a certain sanctity 
—expressible, of course, in terms of current money—to the 
most trivial objects which he had touched. He is to be 
reverenced not merely as the great humorist or the graphic 
describer of men and manners, but as a powerful moral teacher, 
who helped to spread the spirit of true religion throughout 
the world. We need not remark that the homage which showed 
itself in buying stuffed ravens for extravagant sums would be in- 
appropriate enough to such a character; but, so far as we can 
understand, that was the idea dimly present to the minds of these 
enthusiasts, who sought to find expression for it after their own 
singular fashion. 

_ Asit, then, right or healthy to regard Mr. Dickensin this light ? 


Various preachers of reputation seem to have thought that they 
might as well make a little capital out of a national loss, and 
turn some of the tide of emotion to the driving of their own 
wheels. Various appropriate sermons were preached with all 
desirable promptitude, and the assertion was made in various 
forms that Mr. Dickens was one of the chief teachers of the day, 
So far as this is a fine way of saying that he had provided the 
public with a great quantity of thoroughly innocent literat 
nobody of course could dispute his claim to the title. We may 
admit, too, that Mr. Dickens showed a thoroughly kindly nature 
in every line that he wrote, and that his sentiment, if rather too 
obvious, was honest and right as far as it went. Yet all this 
scarcely entitles a man to the sort of praise which belongs to great 
moral reformers. A man who has sacrificed his life or health or 
means to the elevation of his fellow-creatures deserves some 
special gratitude. Mr. Dickens, so far as the public is aware, was 
not called upon to make any such sacrifices, and most properly 
applied his talents to the work for which they were fittest, that 
ot writing exceedingly amusing novels, and received the appro- 
priate rewards of admiration and solid profit. Did he preach any 
new truths or throw any special light upon the difficult 
problems of the time? That is what his most zealous admirers 
would scarcely claim. He attacked certain abuses without always 
understanding them very thoroughly ; he gave utterance to the 
good commonplace middle-class sentiment—to that kind of doctrine 
which people have in their minds when they propose to provide a 
sound Christianity by cutting out every dogma to which any 
particular sect objects, and which may be defined as the cultiva- 
tion of “ geniality,” and the avoidance of all the deeper and more 
melancholy emotions. It was his chief fault that he played with 
sentimental situations in a way that seems to imply an absence of 
very profound feeling. He fails to be truly pathetic, because we 
do not see the agony wrung out of a strong man by the inevitable 
wrongs and sorrows of the world, but the easy yielding of a nature 
that rather likes a little gentle weeping. Mr. Pickwick, with his 
love of mankind, stimulated by milk-punch, is not the most ele- 
vated type of philanthropy, though it is one which is unfortunatel 

revalent at the present day. In these respects Mr. Dickens's 
Influence tended rather towards a softening of the moral fibre than 
towards strengthening it. If religious teaching is to confine itself 
to producing a brotherly kindness which at times verges upon the 
maudlin, and always shrinks from strong measures, his teaching 
would be unimpeachable. No doubt the tendency to such 
doctrine shows a very amiable disposition. It is pleasanter 
to treat social sores with a nice soft poultice of good feelin 
than to use the surgeon’s knife; but the temper of mi 
indicated is only too common, without further prompting; and 
we are only too apt to be effeminate without being assured that 
the whole duty of man will be summed up in yielding to our 
propensity. If, therefore, Mr. Dickens was to be taken as a 
preacher, we should not hold that his preaching was of the kind 
most wanted. But at any rate we do not feel called upon to fall 
down and worship him because he incidentally inculcated a 
morality which was harmless and benevolent; and the preachers 
who provoke the comparison, and the relic-hunters who apparently 
accept the verdict, do a real injury to his fame by advancing un- 
tenable claims in its support. 

An American preacher has with singularly good taste discussed 
the question whether Mr. Dickens was a Christian. Upon that 
topic, or upon the virtues of his personal character, we do not feel 
inclined to speak; we are squeamish enough to fancy that such 
discussions are slightly indecorous. Wecan only take the morality 
preached in his published works, of which every man is at liberty 
to form an opinion. And though we may admit it to be perfectly 
harmless, and to provide a pleasant stock of maxims for people who 
wish to get through the world quietly and easily, we cannot hold 
that it was of that stimulating and invigorating character which 
is most to be desired, or which would eutitle its organ to be con- 
sidered, as on that account, a great benefactor of mankind. We 
rather feel that it is poor food for the soul of man, and that the 
preachers who have identified it with their own highest aspira- 
tions have not raised our opinion of their insight into the wants 
of the age. Thinking as we do that Mr. Dickens deserves a 
high ad in literature, we are not prepared to see him placed on 
a pedestal appropriate to the great teachers of mankind, and 
honoured with that kind of homage. Certainly we don’t think 
that his raven was worth 120 guineas, 


CODES. 

wt isa Code? We may say of it, in almost Aristotelian 

language, that “in name indeed there is a tolerable agree- 
ment on the subject, for the word is constantly in the mouths 
both of members of the Social Science Association and of the 
general public, and it is considered to be synonymous with the 
end at which legislation ought to aim.” But there is some reason 
to suspect that the verbal agreement among the advocates of codi- 
fication would, if submitted to analysis, disclose a very consider- 
able discrepancy as to the real nature of the object which they 
desire to effect. At all events there is no harm in reminding 
law reformers of the danger of using a word to which such widely 
divergent meanings not ot may be, but actually have been, | 
attached. These reflections have been suggested by a comparison 
of two ke which are now lying before us, and which, 
though widely different in their essential characteristics, hoth bear 
the name of code. One of them is the new Merchant Shipping 
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Code, the six hundred and ninety-three clauses of which have 
occupied the time of many a weary draughtsman, and which has 
recently been struggling with very indifferent success to float its 
unwieldy bulk over the breakers of the House of Commons. The 
Bill is, as is well known, in the main a new edition of the existing 
Act of 18 54, which consolidated and superseded a vast number 
of previous statutes. The destined successor of this Act, besides 
introducing sundry verbal and material alterations, and incorpo- 
rating legislative additions, has gone still further in the path 
of consolidation, and has extended its scope to various sub- 
jects which were not touched by the Act of 1854. And it is 
in virtue, we suppose, of its greater comprehensiveness that 
it has assumed the more dignified title of a code. The ofli- 
cial employment of the term in English legislation is, we believe, 
a novelty, and its introduction is not without significance. It 
appears in the present instance to assume the possibility and to 
imply the design of segregating under a separate head a body of 
Jaw which shall be to a certain extent independent and complete 
in itself. oe of the general law of the land of course no 
branch of the law can wholly be, but it is possible to male a set 
of enactments comparatively self-sufficing, and to minimize the 
necessity of hunting up and down the statute-book for scattered 
provisions relating to a single subject. As to completeness, this 
cannot, in the case of the Sonpiedt code, be attained without the 
addition of several chapters, some of which, such as the regulations 
which govern emigrant ships, already exist in a statutory form, 
but have been omitted for temporary reasons; whilst others, such 
as the law of marine insurance, of freight, and of average, are only 
to be found in the form of case-law, and will have to be distilled 
from judicial decisions and treatises. Here then is one kind of code. 
Let us see what it consists of. For our purpose it will not be 
necessary to toil through its endless clauses, but a very cursory glance 
at its general features will be sufficient. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a very characteristic though a favourable specimen of English 
legislation, the most comprehensive and minute which has been 
known to any age or country, and probably the nearest approxima- 
tion yet e to the ideal law talked about by Greek philosophers, 
which “lays down directions about everything.” The most notice- 
able nt about it is the comparative infrequency, we might almost 
say the absence, of anything which resembles an abstract assertion 
of principles. By far the greater part of its contents consists of an 
infinite number of particular regulations which in some ses 
especially in the part entitled the Masters and Seamen Act, descen 

into an almost incredible minuteness of detail. Yet even these 
are surpassed in minuteness by the regulations which, according to 
the improved method of modern draughting, are thrown into a 
schedule capable of being amended without the intervention of 
Parliament, and which prescribe such matters as the number of 
ounces of lime-juice which are to be served out to each seaman, 
and the number of cubic feet which must be allotted for his berth. 
The intention has evidently been to frame a measure which will 
be readily intelligible by unprofessional persons, which will suffice 
for their guidance without the aid of supplementary instructions, 
and which will, so far as is practicable, provide for every contin- 
een: and leave the smallest amount possible to the discretion of 

cials. 

Now let us turn to the other code of which we have spoken. 
It is the new civil code of the kingdom of Italy, the latest, and 
in general opinion a good deal the best, of the Continental codes. 
Its arrangement follows very closely that of the well-known 
French civil code; an arrangement which has been very severely 
criticized, and which may be scientifically indefensible, but which 
at all events cannot be cavilled at in a country which in its utter 
despair of method falls back upon the primitive device of an alpha- 
betical arrangement for its “ digests” and “‘ccllections of statutes.” 
However, it is not with the arrangement, but with the substance, 
of the code that we are now concerned. And here nothing could 
be more complete than the contrast between the English and the 
Italian code. Itis scarcely an exaggeration to say that whereas the 
one is concrete, the other is abstract ; whilst the one is made up of 
detailed directions, the other consists of the enunciation of general 
principles. It is important to call attention to this broad differ- 
ence, use a good many people talk loosely about French law 
and Italian law ae been codified, and appear to entertain some 
kind of confused notion that it would be practicable by some 
mysterious process to improve English statute-law into a form 
tesembling, say, the Italian code. Now, if there is one thing more 
certain than another, it is that the most ingenious manipulation 
could not succeed in bringing about this socal Take up at hap- 

ard any one of the annual volumes of English statutes, and 
what do you find to be its contents? Very much the same as 
we have described in the case of the Merchant Shipping Code ; 
that is to’ say, a number of administrative regulations belonging to 
the sphere of what the Germans call “ Polizei,” and an extremely 
small amount of abstract law. The thickest volume of statutes 
does not, as a rule, affect the fundamental principles of English 
law to any appreciable extent. One of the commonest types of 
statutes is that which appoints a set of men, imposes on them 
certain duties, gives them certain powers, and tells them with 
more or less particularity how they are to set about their work. Try 
to reduce such a law as this into a statement of general principles, 
and you take away its essence. It is quite possible, and extremely 
desirable, to introduce enormous improvements into the vast and 
ever-growing mass of English statutes, by simplifying confusions 
and curtailing superfluities of language, aud by consolidating and 


alranging cognate enactments in appropriate groups. The effect ' 


of this would be to supply us with a number of statutes—codes if 
you please—more or less resembling the projected Merchant Ship- 
ping Code, but it would leave us just as far as ever from anything 
ike the Codice Civile, This is a truth which some of our most 
influential law reformers do not seem to perceive, if we may judge 
by the expressions which they have let fall. They pet to look 
upon a code as something removed from the present by an infinite 
distance, a majestic figure looming indistinctly at the end of a 
long vista, of which the foreground is made up of digests, conso- 
lidations, and we know not what other introductory improve- 
ments. No doubt this is a true picture, if the only code at which 
we are to aim is to embrace the whole existing law. Only in that 
case we take leave to observe that the appeal to foreign precedents 
of codification is misleading. No nation has ever yet codified its 
entire law, and, if any nation ever succeeded in doing so, it is 
almost superfluous to remark that the completeness thereby obtained 
would be only momentary. guage is imperfect, and the most 
careful draughting could never remove the necessity of judicial 
interpretation. Finality is unknown to legislation, and new 
exigencies will always continue to call for new enactments. 
Moreover, in our own case such codification would be attended 
with more than ordinary difficulties, since, as we have already 
remarked, owing to various circumstances—of which the most im- 
portant are our national dislike to give wide scope to the arbitrary 
discretion of officials, and the fact that our law is in great 
measure administered by amateurs—English legislation descends 
into greater detail than that of any other country. And, in any 
case, complete codification must always be rather an ideal to be 
aimed at than an achievement to be actually accomplished. 

On the other hand, the code of which the Codice Civile is a 
type, and which, as we have seen, is quite a different thing, admits 
of being much more easily and epeeily produced, provided always 
that men of first-rate ability could be found to undertake the task, 
It would be an enormous blessing to the country if it could be 
presented with something resembling the Italian civil code. And 
there really is no reason why such a work should not be taken in 
hand at once, instead of being deferred till the Greek Kalends . 
when all our case-law is digested and all our statute-law is con- 
solidated. What is really wanted, and what the Italian civil code, 
so farasit is valuable, really amounts to, is a collection of the leading 
maxims of the law, scientifically arranged and expressed in terse 
and apt language. It would, in fact, be an institutional treatise, 
but carrying the weight of legislative authority. Of course such 
a compilation would not of itself abbreviate our statute-law, or, 
except in so far as it expressly overruled previous decisions, 
absolve lawyers from the necessity of extracting law from reported 
cases. But then no one who thought out the okjent ever imagined 
that a code could be constructed the purchase of which would 
enable every man to become his own lawyer. A work of the - 
kind which we ‘have described would not do everything, but it . 
might be expected toproduce some results of the highest importance, 
of which we will content ourselves with enumerating three. In the 
first place, it would lessen the absurdity of the A aapsatan presented 
by a country in which every citizen is theoretically supposed to be 
acquainted with the law by which he is governed, whilst the 
“intelligent foreigner” cannot be referred to a single work in which 
the most important doctrines of that law are to be found. In 
the next place, the horror of general principles which is such a 
prominent characteristic both of our judges and our advocates 
would be in great measure cured if they were at liberty to refer 
to an authoritative statement of leading principles, instead of being 
compelled in every instance to follow the analogy of concrete 
cases. And, lastly, such a code would afford a text-book which 
might be made the central point of the instruction of those who 
intend to devote themselves to the legal profession. If the pro- 
jected Law University ever comes into existence, the very tirst 
difficulty with which it will have to deal will be the want of 
text-books. Nothing can be more pitiable than the condition 
ot a student when he is first turned adrift in a conveyancer’s 
chambers, and told to extract what information he can from the 
miscellaneous documents which lie around him. Most probably 
he will have come to his work 5 ag innocent of any acquaintance 
with the rudiments of law. If he has consulted a legal friend as 
to what books he ought to read beforehand, that friend will have 
found some difficulty in answering the question. He would doubt- 
less be safe in recommending in a general way the study of 
Blackstone, but there is considerable danger that the student who 
plunges into its multitudinous details will soon find himself in 
the position of one who cannot see the wood for the multitude 
of the trees. The venerable tomes of Coke upon Littleton throw 
more light upon legal antiquities than upon existing law. And 
the popular manuals of Mr. Joshua Williams, useful as they are 
in practice, exhibit a sublime contempt for scientific accuracy of 
expression. And so in nine cases out of ten the intending lawyer 
gives up any scheme which he may have formed of systematic - 
study, and contents himself with picking up as he can, and assimi- 
lating as best he may, the disconnected Tittle scraps of information 
which he comes across. 


THE CAPRICES OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


She more one sees of public opinion the less one respects itt 

The measure of me experience is likely to be the measure of 
our contempt, and the very offenders on whom opinion has been 
ardest are the most reasonably disdainful when their first fit of 
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animal terror at its violence has passed. Impulsive and unreasoning, 
public indignation never stops, short of passion. It flies out like 
an angry woman, shrieks and gesticulates until its hysterical fury 
spends itself, and sobs itself’ asleep to waken absolutely oblivi- 
ous o* its drunken paroxysms. It becomes maudlin and tender 
to the offences that yesterday stirred it to its shallow depths, and 
tacitly concedes the amplest anmesties to those whom it had pro- 
scribed and put to the ban. Always in extremes, it is perpetuall 

in dilemmas from which creditable extrication is impossible. It 
either 'y outrages the innocent, or is scandalously lenient to the 
wicked—very likely both the one andthe other. If you have once 
learned how to deal with it, or are guided by the advice of some 
one who has, you have all the chances in your favour of the 
scamp who employs an eminent Old Bailey counsel to help him 
through his little embarrassments. Nor is any very complicated 
strategy necessary. What serves you best is for the most part a 
masterly policy of inaction. To argue with the public when it is 
raving in a virtuous fit would be as imprudent as if the man- 
slayer had ‘stopped to talk matters quietly over with the avenger 
of blood who was pursuing him hot-foot to the city of refuge. 
Whether or not the chase or the accident that caused it 
had arisen from an unfortunate misunderstanding, the fugi- 
tive would naturally put bolts and bars between him and 
immediate danger, and wait till matters blew over before venturing 
out to explain. A nervous or impulsive man, falsely accused or 
unduly blackened, is very apt to claim a court-martial as it 
were, demand to be confronted forthwith with his persecutors, 
that he may know the worst at once and have it over. If itis a 
simple misunderstanding, and he has the means of proving beyond 
doubt that awkward accident has cast a shadow on his un- 
blemished character, good and well. But if there is the lightest 
puff of smoke that may be fanned into flame, if there is a shade 
of suspicion that ingenuity or malignity may darken into certainty, 
then he rushes wantonly and needlessly on his fate. The merciful 
spirit of our English Constitution has provided so many cities of 
refuge for hunted character, where it may shelter itself until the 
first violence of pursuit is t. Modern modifications of the 
machinery may have tended to simplification, yet there still remain 
forms enough which you may interpose between yourself and jus- 
tice or injustice. You may change the venue of your case, thimble- 
rigging it among a variety of courts; you may be unprepared with 
the mass of exculpatory evidence which you pledge yourself ulti- 
mately to adduce: A material witness, yachting at Spitzbergen, has 
been frozen up in the Polar drift. A change of counsel involves a 
fresh study of the voluminous briefs. Meantime your little matter is 
elbowed out of the public mind by others more novel, and, thanks 
to the absence of a responsible public prosecutor, it will be hard 
indeed if you have not an opportunity of “ squaring” matters. 
To vindicate its fickleness and forgetfulness, the public is con- 
strained in slieer consistency to forgiveness. It takes the 
‘prodigal son back to its bosom, tones down the savage censures 
it pronounced in its haste, softens sin into indiscretion, and 
uitimately perhaps consents to eat the fatted calf at the pro- 
digal’s expense.. We have great entertainments given in London 
every season by nouveaux riches, attended by the self-elected 
censors of our morals, and the lavish Amphitryons, if uncontra- 
dicted assertions in leading journals and disclosures in courts of 
justice go for anything, have rigged markets in their time, beared 
and bulled the stocks of their own conrpanies, and bought voters 
wholesale. Once they were branded as warnings, now they are 
quoted as examples; and yet they have neither recanted nor made 
restitution in the meantime. ‘hey have merely gilded them- 
selves over, and to those undazzled by the glitter of the gold there 
is no great difliculty in seeing the copper beneath. Yet the public 
who not so long ago had fastened their tusks in their throats, 
threatening to pull them down and rend them, now crawl fawn- 
ing to their feet. Then we have powerfully signed petitions got 
up in favour of men whom justice made examples of after the 
panic of 66. A defaulting manager is condemned after patient 
trial-by a jury of his countrymen. The judge expresses his full 
concurrence in the verdict, and indicates his concurrence further 
by the severity of the sentence: The public welcome the con- 
viction with a roar, honest and very natural, 
although perhaps in questionable taste. The convicted felon ex- 
changes frock coat for fustian, and drives off to hard labour in the 
prison van, instead of to turtle and venison in his carriage, while 
the investing publie and the didactic press exult in his humilia- 
tion and gloat over his sufferings. No new facts come to light, 
but in time the old ones fade out of mem Congenial: friends 
of his know the public they have been humbugging all their 
lives. They seratch the long ears of the vicious donkey that 
lashed out and caught their unlucky friend before he could 
get out of the way, and titillate them pleasantly until the 
animal brays a benevolent symphony with their petitions for 


We might multiply instances in the mee but we may as well 
come at once to the present season. Twice lately the public has been 
shocked out of all sense of reserve; the first time by the hor- 
rible tragedy of Marathon, the second by the miserable scandal of 


Boulton and Park. In the instance of the Greek massacre as- 
‘suredly the public did well to be angry. It was not simply one of 


those acts of murder for which no Government can be made morally 
ee and where the rest of the nation share no solidarity of 


guilt with theculprit.. It wasmurder officially committed through | 


a deliberate State policy—the policy which bred and cherished | 


wolves, avowedly that they might prey oe Greece’s Turkish 
neighbours. It was the natural fruit of those Turkish c 

and that propagation of the Grand Idea against which England 
has so often protested. This country took the matter up with the 
earnestness and unanimity which one might have expected, 
Even those Fenian journals which might be supposed to have 
some sympathy with assassination concurred in ar ing the 
crime of Greek brigands. There was a general an for 
searching inquiry, signal punishment, and radical measures which 
should ensure not only speedy redress for this outrage, but 
material guarantees against similar ones for the future. It 
seemed as if popular indignation could not be too loud in its 
lamentations or too sweeping in its demands, and so long ag 
there was a regular supply of telegrams and despatches m 
Athens to keep up the excitement, nothing could be more elo- 
quent or resolute. As the despatches began to repeat themselves, 


feeling began to subside; the funerals of the unfortunate gentlemen 


fanned up a final flicker of sympathy, and since then, except for 
an occasional interpellation in the House, “cold oblivion” has 
“folded her wing” over their memory. We have no doubt that 
diplomacy is honestly striving to do its duty, but it works like g 
mole in the dark, and to all appearance might suspend operations 
unheeded for any sign of interest the public makes. Yet Greece 
has offered no sort of satisfaction more than the heads of two or 
three wretched barbarians, who, to judge by their degraded types 
of feature, were scarcely more responsible than the half-say. 
sheep-dogs of Parnes. The hope of our receiving either satis- 
factory explanations or redress depends on the strength of the 
sense of responsibility felt by our Foreign Minister, or the reso- 
lution with which a little knot of men advocate the claims of 
justice. They may do their best, but their hands are in no way 
strengthened by the expressed sympathy of the nation lately so 
clamorous. And meantime the Greek Ministers have only to lay 
the waiting game, which every day ag ae the points in these 
favour. One thing they have gained already. The wounded 
brigand leader has slipped away with his compromising secrets, 
and Ministers and honourable members at Athens, who lately 
shook in their shoes, now begin doubtless to feel tolerably com- 
fortable. These things read like scraps of half-forgotten history, 
events have been succeeding each other so fast; yet it was only 
the other day we were all raving about them. The second time 
the public has been in transports of indignation lately was over 
the Boulton and Park affair, Whether those wretched lads 
were guilty of the worst offence charged against them, or were 
merely the victims of awkward appearances and their own re- 
volting behaviour, the case is too grave to be written lightly 
of. e loathsome disclosures at the trial, given in disgusting 
detail, made the charge a national scandal— made our most 
respectable perers as baleful reading as the worst literature 
of Holywell Street, and sowed the seeds of more corrup- 
tion in comparatively untainted minds than we care to think 
of. The only excuse for it all was the existence of a loathsome 
sore in the community that must be probed before it could be 
cured. Now the prosecution has been practically quashed, the 
trial has been indefinitely deferred, the worst charge has been 
withdrawn, very moderate bail has been accepted. ‘We are con- 
tent to assume that the Attorney-General and the Treasury are 
justified in the course they have adopted. Whether they are 
or not does not affect our present argument. We only know 
that, in the eyes of the general public, appearances are as 
strongly against the unfortunate accused as ever. People can 
hardly have forgotten the medical evidence, and the circumstance 
that, after the disgusting letters read in Court, the magistrate 
intimated that his decision had been influenced by others stronger 
still. We know that sinister rumours have been afloat affecting 
men not only highly connected, but highly placed, and every one 
is aware that ominous forebodings have been continually expressed 
that, all things considered, and notwithstanding the unwonted 
energy of the Treasury, the charge would not be pressed. Of 
course it is perfectly possible that sinister rumours and suspi- 
cions, however strong their apparent justification, may have done 
both prisoners and prosecutors the gravest injustice. All we 
argue is, that from the public point of view, if the public did well 
to be angry before, it ought to be still more angry now. It isnot 
accustomed to acquiesce so complacently in the judgment of 
official men in’ cases where it feels strongly. Yet it witnesses 
with utter indifference what it must logically regard as a col- 
lapse of justice in a matter where yesterday its indignation 
boiled over: Considering, then, what the public is, we do feel 
that it may be regarded as unneighbourly and uncharitable that 
we should deal such hard measure, and deal it so persistently and 
repeatedly, to the newspapers that sin in the matter of obscene 
advertisements. We are conscious that custom and precedent 
would rather recommend our taking high moral ground and quit- 
ting it promptly when we have launched a single scathing phi- 
lippie. It is quite certain that we have not done as the English 
censors mostly do, because we have been perverse and obstinate 
in sticking to our text. We feel that we owe our peccant con- 
temporaries an apology for the breach of professional etiquette 
involved in the attempt to fasten public censure on their unholy 
gains, for they had every right, judging by experience, to expect 
that the gale would subside as rapidly as it rose, - 
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MR. FROUDE’S FRESH EVIDENCE ABOUT ANNE BOLEYN. 
#{R. FROUDE has prudently withdrawn within his own, 
century, a century within -which he has at least a right.to 
be heard. In the last two numbers of Fraser's Magazine he has 
given two articles to the discussion of certain “Fresh Evidence 
about Anne Boleyn.” His account of the fate of that Queen will 
be remembered most of his readers as one of the most 
wonderful things in his whole book. There is no part of his 
history in which he pushed his theory more remorselessly to 
extremes, or made greater demands on our faith in order that 
Henry the Eighth might be whitewashed. In the present essay 
we think we can discern that Mr. Froude has learned something 
during the fourteen years which have passed since his first two 
volumes appeared. He is a good deal less positive; a good deal 
less incapable of judging of evidence. And we believe that he 
is honestly trying’ to deal fairly by his authorities, though it is 
in that he finds the task very hard. He still does not seem 
to have fully grasped the nature of inverted commas; he marks 
with such commas es in the text which, when we come to 
compare them with the originals in the notes, are certainly 
fair summaries, but are certainly not literal translations. But 
the fact that Mr. Froude’s present summaries are fair, when- 
ever he gives us the chance of testing them, makes us. put 
= faith than usual in those = of his story where 
does not quote his authorities at length. These authorities 
are’ the despatches of Eustace Chapuys, who was the ambas- 
sador of Charles the Fifth in England between the years 1529 
and 1545. It will be remembered that in his later volumes Mr, 
Froude made a great, perhaps an excessive, use of despatches of 
this kind, while in his eazlier-volumes we do not hear much of 
them. They are a source of information which is always highly 
valuable, but whose importance must not be too far. An 
ambassador—supposing of course that he is not a traiter—in 
writing to his own sovereign will no doubt state what he honestly 
believes to be the truth. He can also look on many matters with 
amore impartial eye than a native can; but, on the other-hand, 
his means of getting at facts are not superior, often they are 
ferior, to those of a native, and he is clearly Jess likely than anative 
thoroughly to understand men’s wishes: and feelings. On ‘the 
whole, if we compare the despatches of a foreign ambassador with 
anaccount given by a native of equal intelligence, we may be in- 
clined to say that in the narrative of the stranger we are more 
likely to meet with pardonable misunderstandings ; while in the 
narrative of the native we are more Jikely to meet with -wilful or 
passionate misrepresentations. Still, despatches of this kind are 
always most important, and are always most.carefully to. be studied 
and weighed. Mr. Froude therefore has done a good work in 
setting forth on a vigorous hunt after any despatches of foreign 
Ministers which might throw light-on the guilt or innocence of 
Anne Boleyn. The letters of the French Minister ister gave no infor- 
mation ; for some reason or other there was.a gap just at the point 
where it was to be wished that they might be most full. Mr, 
Rawdon Brown had nothing to show from Venice. Thereremained 
the despatches of the Imperial.ambassador which Mr. Froude « h 
praiseworthy zeal looked for in vain at Simancas and at Madrid, 
and at last found at Vienna. Weare glad to hear that under 
the present rule in Hungary and Austria access to such documents 
is freely given. Mr. Froude says:— 

Every facility was kindly offered me to see what I wanted, and the vein 
of information thus opened has proved to be even richer than I expected. 
The collection contains not uys’ correspondence only, but Quneen 
Catherine’s and the Princess Mary’s, all of it of the very deepest interest, 


and throwing light on all sides of the great questions with which 
was agitated. 
Mr, Froude’s extracts ear before the fall of 


in in 1535, the 
Anne Boleyn. Queen harine was still living, and the great 
int'in the earlier part of these despatches is the bitter hatred 
e by Anne towards her and her daughter Mary. If Chapuys 
isto be believed, Anne was constantly plotting their deaths. If 
she could have had her way, Henry would have put both of them 
to death, as he put More and Fisher to death, under the provisions 
of the Act of Supremacy. When ‘this purpose could not be com- 
passed, it was, according to Obenewe, generally believed, and 
Chapuys himself seems to have believed, that Katharine was 
poisoned by the devices of Anne. As Mr. Froude says, “the King 
was not suspected. Dark as was Chapuys’ opinion of Henry, he 
never dreamed for a moment that he-would have consented to or 
prompted murder.” Now Henry is certainly one of the last people 
whom we should suspect of murder in the sense of secret poison- 
ing. Secret poisoning could not be done under form of law. That 
is reason enough to aequit Henry, nor do we see any reason 
to suspect Anne. The charge of secret poisoning is one which ‘it 
isso easy to bring and so hard to disprove, it isso an €x~ 
planation of any death by which any one profits, that it needs the 
strongest evidence to bring it home. Anne no doubt wished 
Katharine dead. When, therefore, Katharine died, it could hardly 
fail but that Anne should be accused of her death. We may 
therefore put this charge aside until it is supported by some much 
stronger evidence than has yet-been brought. Nor do we see that 
. Froude is at all more inclined to believe it than ourselves. 
But the charge of instigating Henry to put to death his divoreed 
wife and her daughter under form of law is a charge of quite 
another kind. Such a suggestion appealed to the ruling passions 
of Henry’s mind. Whether Henry listened to any such suggestion 
not appear: few men would be capable of listening to it, but 


| in Henry not to listen to it may be looked.on as ereditable. * 


ane sai little doubt, really believed that Anne had poisone 
mother. 

These notices carry us through the year 1535, the year of the 
ge of More and Tee, One point we must mention, 
Mr. Froude says that ; 

After More’s death the King went.on progress, and: could not 
seth too bitterly of the favour-withwhich he was received by the people, 

e won the hearts of the towns by enriching them with grants out of the 
spoils of the monasteries. He carried preachers with him who attracted 
large audiences ; and audiences, strange to say, which let themselves be per- 
suaded that the King was doing right. 

All the points in this statement are. confirmed.by Mr. Froude’s: 
extract from Chapuys, except the bit about winning the hearts of 
the towns by enriching them with grants out of the spoils of the 
monasteries, As this is in 1535, and as even the lesser monas- 
teries were not suppressed till 1536, we do not understand how 
ueen Katharine died in January, 1536. e 
seems to be the turning part of the story. It seemed to Henry 
that his passionate longing for male issue—a longing, it must be 
said, which in the existing state of things was perfectly reason- 
able—was never to be gratified, Anne’s own story was now to be 
acted over again. Henry’s disappointed wish for male children, 
combined with his new fancy for Anne, had led to the divorce of 
Katharine. The same a) aren wish, combined with a new 
fancy for Jane Seymour, led both to. the divorce and to the death 
of Anne. Henry had now made considerable advances in his art. 
It had been enough to divorce Katharine; but Anne was to be 
divorced and killed too, and he had now learnt how to do both 
under due form of law. 

With regard to the relations between Henry and Jane Seymour, | 
Mr. Froude has had the candour to bring forward a good deal of: 
newly-discovered evidence which goes a way to t the’ 
account which he gave in his history, In 1856 Mr. Froude would 
have had us believe that Henry married Jane on the day after 
Anne’s execution simply because “ he looked on matrimony as an 
indifferent official act which his duty required at the moment”; 
and he added with charming simplicity, “‘If this be thought a 
novel interpretation of ‘his motives, I have merely to say that I 
find it in the statute-hook.” But now the evidence which Mr. 
Froude himself has produced from Chapuys’ despatches shows 
beyond a doubt that Jane stood to Anne in exactly the same rela- 
tion in which Anne herself had stood to Katharme. About the 
time of Katharine’s death we find that Henry was already getting 
cold towards his new wife; he had not spoken to her ten times 
during the three months before the birth of her stillborn son ; and 
on the very day of thatbirth, the day of Katharine’s funeral, 
we find Chapuys writing that Henry was beginning to look on 
his marriage with Anne.as void, and to think of taking another 
wife. We presently begin to hear.of the King’s »passion for a lady 
about the Court, and:of the extreme of the concubine, as 
Chapuys always calls Anne, at ‘the lady’s brother being intro- 
duced to the Privy Chamber. Presently we get the lady’s name, 
and hear much about “the King’s inclination for Mistress 
Seymour,” and how Mistress Seymour -was set up “by the 

ter part of the King’s friends as a rival to the concubine.” 
er instructions. were to yield in nothing to the King except 
by way of marriage (“ qu’elle est bien endoctrinée de la plus part: 
des privés. du Roy qui hayent la concubine qu'elle ne doyt en sorte 
du monde complaiser 4 la fantasie du Roy,’si n’est par tiltre de 
mariage”), and to — to the King how sinful his present 
iage with Anne Boleyn-was (“ il luy est aussi conseillé qu’elle 
die hardiment au Roy quelle abhominacion 4 toute exemple son 
mariage, et que nul le tient pour legitime”). ‘We should now- 
adays think this a strange subject for a young lady to hold forth 
on to a married man, but we must judgeeach age by its own feel- 
ings on such points. There is nothing whatever to show that Jane 
Seymour made any surrender of her virtue to Henry before mar- 
viage. There is nothing even to show that Henry ever tempted 
her so do so. That Henry made love to her while Anne was 
neither divorced nor beheaded is perfectly plain, but it is equally 
plain that the ret went on the terms that Henry was to 
marry her in due form of law as coon as his present wife could be 
got nid.of in due form of law. This-was exactly. Henry’s ‘way of 
ing business .at this stage of his life. He would do not ing 
against the letter of the law; he wished to get rid of Anne an 
marry Jane, but he would do neither in any irregular way. It 
probably never came into his head either to seduce Jane or to 
poison Anne. His passion for Jane made the getting rid of Anne 
a necessity. The question was how to do it in the most lawful and 
regular way ; and Henry was lucky enough to find two ways, both 
of them at once summary and efficient, to separate him from the 
wife whom he no longer wished to keep. Both swords were set to 
work, The ecclesiastical authority annulled Anne’s marriage, the 
temporal authority cut off her head. Thething was thus done to 
perfection ; and there was no longer any cause or just impediment 
why he should not marry Jane the next morning. - 

The question has constantly been raised why, as eitherthe divorce 
yy itself or the beheading by itself would have been enough for 

enry’s purpose, he insisted upon getting rid of Anne in both 
ways at once. It has also been often remarked that there was an 
inconsistency between the two processes; that if, as the divorce 
declared, Anne had never been Henry’s lawful wife, the charge of 


adultery against her at once fell to the ground. If she was not 
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Another question may arise, why, if the marriage with Anne 
was fully annulled by the divorce, did Henry not marry Jane as 
soon as the divorce was pronounced ? Instead of so doing he waited 
till Anne was not only divorced but beheaded. We do not know 
whether any one has ever remarked that the delay of Henry with 
rezard to a temporal marriage is singularly like Reginald Pole’s 
delay with regard to aspiritual marriage. Cranmer was deprived 
and degraded, and Pole was elected Archbishop in his place, but 
Pole put off his consecration and his actual possession of the 
Archbishopric till Cranmer was not only deprived but burned. 
The two cases seem exactly parallel ; rs was the motive in 
either case? Is it possibly that some strange feeling of delicacy— 
though delicacy, according to our notions of it, was a thing hardly 
known in those days—hindered Jane at least, if not Henry, from 
taking possession of the place of a wife who, though set aside by 
a legal form, was still alive. Or was it prudence, in case the legal 
sentence should ever be reversed, to wait till the way was made 
open by a process which could not be reversed? This would not 
imply that Jane sought for or hastened Anne’s death, but only 
that, as Anne was to be put to death, she shaped her course ac- 
cordingly. 

The part of Chapuys’ evidence on which we have as yet touched 
bears only on the relations of Anne to Katharine and of Jane to 
Anne. Of his evidence on the still more important points con- 
nected with the divorce and the sentence of Anne, as to her 
guilt and innocence, and as to the nature of the impediment which 
was said to make Anne’s marriage a nullity, we have as yet said 
nothing. Following Mr. Froude’s example, we must keep them for 
another article. 


THE LAST NEWS FROM ROME, 


\ TE learn by telegram that the infallibilist Schema was carried 

on Wednesday last in the General Congregation of the 
Council by 450 placets against 88 non-placets and 62 conditional 
votes. On the precise nature of these last we await further 
information. That the dogma would be carried through this first 
stage by a large majority has of course long been certain. It remains 
to be seen whether the authorities will force it through its final 
staze, in a “ Solemn Session” in presence of the Pope, against so 
formidable an array of dissentients. It is said that the Hungarian 
Chureh will probably drift into a schisin if they do. But, on 
the other hand, a distinguished English prelate, who is virtually 
master of the situation at Rome, and who has gained from both 
parties the unenviable sobriquet of diabolus Conciliit Vaticani, is 
determined that the dogma shall be formally proclaimed, cozite que 
cotite, and a Session is talked of for Sunday next. Never certainly 
since the Reformation was the Roman Catholic Church threatened 
with more imminent danger of schism. Whether it is true 
that Archbishop Kenrick and others of the Opposition leaders 
had already left Rome we cannot say. Several French and 
American oe had certainly gone. But there can be no 
doubt that the kindly influences of a Roman July have been 
rapidly thinning the ranks of the minority, most of whom are 
denizens of much colder climes. Indeed, the ominous admonition 
addressed by His Holiness to Cardinal Guidi on the fate of 
his late colleague Andrea, seemed almost to imply that “the 
judgment of God” might be expected again to strike down the 
opponents of the Curia through the medium of Roman fever. For 
several weeks past they have been sickening, and some at all events 
have departed, so that it is not wonderful that the new dogma 
has been carried at last against a minority under a hundred. 
Veuillot has significantly observed in the Univers, “ Et si la 
délivition ne peut marir qu’au soleil, eh bien, on grillera.” It is 
not the first time certainly that Rome has enf her ipsa dixit 
by the argument of burning; but in this case the dissentients 
have, though not with her good-will, the alternative of flight. 
The Pope had formally announced to them that there should 
he no suspension of the Council till the infallibilist Schema was 
disposed of. Yet the Petition, the Latin text of which has now 
been published, is one to which common sense and common 
humanity would have suggested a different reply. We subjoin a 
translation of the more important portions of it, as an illustration 
in minor matters of the contest of reason and unreason now going 
on at Rome. 

After a few opening words of deferential courtesy, the bishops 
observe that in the fifth Lateran Synod Leo X. conceded to the 
Tathers what is now asked, and prorogued the assembly on June 17 
on account of the heat. They add, ** Our condition is far worse. 
‘The summer heat at the end of June is excessive, and grows daily 
more intolerable, whereby the health of the Fathers, so many of 
whom are of great age and are exhausted with their labours, 
is seriously yet nt Fevers are the main subject of fear, and 
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foreigners, who are not accustomed to this climate, are much more 
exposed to the peril.” They add that many of the bishops are 
confined to narrow, heated, and unhealthy chambers, without 
fresh air, “wherefore many have been compelled from illness to 
depart, and many are ill at Rome and unable to attend the Council, 
as may be seen from the number of vacant seats there.” They then 
entreat the Holy Father to suspend the Council after the Feast of 
St. Peter and before the sick list is still further enlarged. “ For 
when 120 Fathers have given in their names to speak on a 
question of such moment, it is obvious that the discussion 
cannot be hurried over in a few days, without serious damage 
to the affair and the cause of religious peace. It is far rather 
fitting and necessary that there should be a short prorogation, on 
account of the increasing and most oppressive summer heats.” 
And they suggest that the Council should be prorogued to the 
Ist of October. Besides this formal petition, the Pope has been 
appealed to privately, to show some pity for the sufferings of his 
“venerable brethren.” But in vain. -His language about the 
Opposition prelates is described as almost incredibly virulent. It 
is stated, on authority which we cannot dispute, that he actually 
replied, ““ Che crepano!” The other day, in a farewell audience 
given to the Maltese Knights on their leaving Rome, he turned 
to an English member of the Order to wish him success in 
the design of introducing it into this country, and took the 
opportunity of expressing his sympathy for the nation from 
which Dr. Manning had promised him such numerous converts as 
the result of the new dogma. His Holiness then added that the 
Italians were somewhat frivolous, but as to the Germans, many of 
whom were present, “I pia cattivi sono i Tedeschi, sono i pia 
cattivi di tutti, lo spirito Tedesco a guastato tutto.” Even this 
was not enough, and Mis Holiness, turning to a Bohemian Knight 
who chanced to be present, poured forth a flood of reproaches. 
against Cardinal Schwarzenberg. It is well known, we may add, 
that neither he nor Cardinal Rauscher, nor indeed any of the 
leading prelates of the Opposition, will publish the decree esta- 
blishing the new dogma in their dioceses, if it is promulgated, 
and that their clergy and their Governments will support them 
in treating it as a dead letter. In Vienna the clergy talk freely, 
but quite calmly, of a contingency which they anticipate, but 
which they hardly think important enough to disturb them. 
In England of course, where the small body of Roman Catho- 
lies of the upper classes are chiefly Ultramontane, and there 
is no Government support to fall back upon, the anti-infal- 
libilist bishops may tind their position for the time a more 
difficult one. The last move of the Manning party has been 
to get up an address to the Pope from the English Roman 
Catholic clergy, embodying the intensely infallibilist formula 
adopted under strong pressure by the parish priests of Rome, 
which address was despatched on Tuesday last. It has not, 
however, been by any means unanimously signed, and among 
the dissentients are some of the names most respected for learning 
and devotion among the priesthood, including, if we are not misin- 
formed, one member at least of the community which Dr. Manning 
formerly presided over. But we all know the sort of moral terror- 
ism which is brought to bear on individuals when corporate peti- 
tions of this sort, especially clerical petitions, are got up; and 
how many submit “ with a smile or a sigh,” as Gibbon expresses 
it, to a subscription which they heartily dislike. Perhaps it may 
not be inopportune at such a time to remind the 4650 infalli- 
bilist voters’ of the solemn declaration made to Pius VIL. by 
the bishops of the ancient French Church, when, on August 15, 
1801, they resigned their sees in order to enable him to recon- 
stitute the Episcopate on the basis of the Concordat with Napo- 
leon, and which is laid up in the State Archives of France :— 

Christ, in founding His Church, chose and appointed one who was to stand 
at their head, and be the ministerial head (chef gee of His Church 
° - but He by no means said to Peter, “Thou shalt rule the Church, as 
I myself rule it ; My power and My infallibility shall be thine.” He only 
promised those gifts to the united Church, represented by its pastors, He 
did not say to Veter, “The gates of hell shall not overcome thee,” but He 
promised that they should not overcome His Church. And in order to 
illustrate this divine appointment by the more emphatic teaching of ex- 
ample, He suffered Peter, after He had promised and guaranteed by His 
own assistance the infallibility of His Church, to experience in the house of 
Caiaphas the extremity of human weakness and untrustworthiness. The 
apostles unfolded the doctrine their Master had committed to them, and St. 
Paul attested to the Church that “ the bishops are appointed by the Holy 
Ghost to rule the Church of God” (Acts xx. 28). ‘The CEcumenical, or 
General, Councils recognised all these truths. . . Peter only ruled the 
Church in so far as he had first submitted himself to its holy laws and been 
guided by them, and when on one occasion he thought: he might allow him- 
self to depart from them, Paul withstood him, reminding him of the law, 
and Peter submitted. 


We are afraid the Court party at Rome would say to these 
French prelates what Dr. Manning is reported to have said the 
other day to one of his brother archbishops who belonged to the 
minority, “I presume you do not consider yourself a Catholic.” 
On the other hand, Archbishop Conolly closed his memorable 
speech in the Council by saying, “ Now they want to reduce 
us to nobodies; to tear the brightest jewel from our episcopal 
breastplate, and annul the highest prerogative of our office. The 
whole Church, bishops included, is to be changed into a herd 
of blind men, with one alone among them who can see, and the 
must of course shut their eyes and believe whatever he te 
them. 

Cardinal Guidi was imperatively commanded by the Pope to 
make a formal recantation of his famous speech in the Council, 
and to arrange with the Legates the time aud manner of doing it, 


‘ his wife she could not be guilty of adultery, and the licentiousness 
i of Anne Boleyn as an unmarried woman could not be high treason, 
i or indeed a criminal offence at all. Mr. Froude once thought that 
he answered this by saying, “ Burnet forgets that she was con- 
. demned for pers po and incest as well as for adultery.” The 
) italics to the word “incest” are Mr. Froude’s own; so we suppose 
H he attaches some special importance to the fact ; but,as incest never 
i was a capital offence, we do not see how his case is strengthened. 
; To us it seems that Henry, in his zeal for the letter of the law and 
; in his anxiety to ope his victim in the meshes of two laws at | 
once, outwitted himself, and procured two sentences which contra- 
dicted one another. 
| 
| 
| 
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and was meanwhile forbidden to receive visits from anybody. 
Solitary confinement has tamed the noblest spirits before now. 
He does not appear, however, to have yielded yet. He told the 
President that he would make an explanation, but could not 
retract. But many think that the terrible example of the ill- 
fated Andrea, which the Pope pointedly recalled to him, will 
eventually frighten him into submission. Meanwhile the 
Jesuits composed a reply to his speech for Jandel, the Dominican 
General, who is a creature of their own, to deliver in Council. 
Whether or not he has been actually deprived of his archbishop- 
ric of Bologna, it is clear that the Pope will never allow him to 
return there without a previous recantation. At Rome “heat, 
miasma and intrigues, are the order of the day,” the ranks of 
the minority are thinning, and the growing impatience of the 
majority has latterly been manifested By their loud murmurs, and 
the liberal use of the President’s bell whenever an Opposition 
—s mounts’ the pulpit. When the oldest member of the 

ouncil, Bishop Losanne, of Biella, rose to protest against burden- 
ing the Christian world with the new dogma, he was promptly 
rung down. He entreated that, out of regard to his advanced 
age, they would allow him to finish the few words he had to 
say. But ~~ would not. The bell rang on, and the majority 
howled till the poor old man was driven from the pulpit. 
The Bishop of Trieste and Ketteler seem to have been more 
successful. ‘The former boldly denounced the “sin” of interpret- 
ing Scriptural p; in glaring contradiction to the sense 
of the Church in order to favour the new dogma. Ketteler’s 
epeech created a great sensation from its decided tone. He 
insisted that none of the infallibilist orators had alleged any 
clear proof from Scripture, Tradition, or the belief of the 
Church for the personal infallibility of the Pope, which was 
but “the opinion of a certain school” citum cujusdam 
schole), as he again and in emphatically repeated. The 
Pope, he said, had the right to proscribe doctrines opposed to 
what had already been defined as the teaching of the Church, 
but did not possess the quite distinct right of formulating new 
dogmas without the consent of the Episcopate. It was the greatest 
absurdity to say or believe, “ Pontificem in pastoris sul scrinio 
omnem traditionem repositam et infusam habere.” At these words 
loud murmurs arose, for all had heard just before of the Pope’s 
saying to Cardinal Guidi, “La Tradizione son’ io.” Ketteler 
next proceeded to attack the theory elaborated by Cardinal 
Cajetan in his controversy with Luther, that Peter alone 
among the apostles had “ordinaria potestas’’ committed to 
him, while the rest had only “ specialis potestas,” which died 
with them; so that bishops are not successors of the apostles, but 
derive all their powers from the Pope. A certain school had 
adopted this fatal system, and the Schema was drawn up in 
accordance with it, and in contradiction of all Catholic tradition. 
oo the bishops in the same relation to the Pope as priests to 

ishops, which was unheard of. He —— against it, and 
desired that in every dogmatic decree full account should be taken 
of ee and Tradition. The Pope required the co-operation 
of the bishops as representing that tradition, and to believe that 
to him alone was entrusted the depositum fider was an entire mis- 
take. This remarkable speech did not lose its force from being 
followed by the somewhat Hibernian argument of Bishop Keane, 
of Cloyne, who informed his hearers that St. Peter had brought 
the whole body of tradition with him to Rome carefully packed 
up, that here and here alone it still remained, and every Pope took 
as much of it as he wanted for use, being in possession of the whole 
in its inviolate purity. The reporter of this marvellous discourse 
could not help being reminded of a certain German city where the 
Council Chamber had no windows, and where accordingly the 
sapient councillors went out into the street to collect the sunlight 
in sacks and carry it into the hall. If we remember right the 
Areopagites used to deliberate in the dark. When once Papal in- 
fallibility is formally proclaimed, the bishops might do well, if 
any more Synods are to be held hereafter, to follow their example. 
It would be a touching emblem of what will in future be their 
true position till the infallible Pontiff has vouchsafed to lift up 
the light of his countenance upon them. 
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MR. AYRTON AND HIS MASTERS. 


J UDGMENT has at last overtaken that deplorable administra- 
tion of Public Works which has brought the present Govern- 
ment into contempt with all educated and impartial men, while, 
by a rare concurrence of incidents, the punishment has overshot 
the whipping-boy, and reached the ringleaders. Mortifying 
as the revelation may be, there is no longer any possibility of 
doubting that Mr. Ayrton has along been a tool, put forward b 

those from whom we expected better things, to Mo work whic 

they instinctively felt could only be entrusted to such a nature 
as his. The Government went into the House of Commons on 


the night of Friday week in the full conviction that they were: 


able by force of a tyrant majority to stamp out the petition 
urged by Mr. W. H. Smith, that in consideration alike of the 
local conditions of the ground, and of more than sixteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds spent by the ratepayers of London to 
make it what it is, the land reclaimed by the Thames Embank- 
ment should not be —— by the Treasury, but should be dedi- 
cated to the health and the recreation of the metropolis. Nothin 

less than this confidence of success can account for the cool an 

supercilious insolence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 


whirlwind of eccentric and unjustifiable passion into which Mr. 

Gladstone threw himself. It was audacious, but it was very unwise, 
as most games of double-or-quits turn out to be in the long 
run. The defeat, had it been provided for and more judiciously 
handled during the debate, would have been one of those inciden- 
tal mishaps on a non-party issue to which the strongest of Go- 
vernments are subject at the heyday of their sa gpg Nursed 
as it was by the two strong Ministers, it proved a humiliating 
slap upon the faces which were thrust out to menace and defy. 
We shall not waste words to refute the fi of Mr. Gladstone’s 
high rapt ent. It leads directly to the Star Chamber 
and the Tower, and to that ship-money which we have no doubt 
would, in the absence of Mr. Reed, be far from unacceptable to Mr. 
Childers. It stands condemned by the history, not 
of this reign nor even of this Parliament, but absolutely of this 
still unfinished Session, which began with a claim upon the 
Crown, acting through the Woods and Forests, to which Mr. Glad- 
stone, still fresh from his healthy tree-felling, succumbed without 
a division, to “convert into an unprofitable property ” Epping 
Forest, a district “ capable of being turned to profitable uses,” for 
the sake (in Mr. Lowe’s words) of the “amusement and recreation 
of the people.” In March the 1 expanse of Epping Forest, 
on which the ratepayers of enter had never spent a brass 
farthing, was surrendered to their enjoyment ; in July a similar con- 
cession of two and a-third acres reclaimed and e available at 
their expense is “flatly opposed to the law” and “contrary to the 
law of the land.” Moreover, the conclusions which Mr. Glad- 
stone sought to draw from his premisses were (although this 
was overlooked in the debate) directly contradicted by the very 
facts on which he relied in his ment. His two main pro- 

itions were that the Office of Woods and Forests was irrevocably 

und to make the most profitable use of the Crown property, of 
which it was the agent, for the benefit of the Crown, and that 
such property could not, even by a stretch of popular language, 
be said to belong to the nation but was the reversion of the Heir 
Apparent. But what must follow, from the acceptance of these 
two propositions, except the conclusion that the money spent 
upon improving “ Woods and Forests” preety ought to come 
out of the balance in the hands of those Woods and Forests? To 
ask Parliament to make a grant for building public offices on that 
land is, according to Mr. Gladstone, to ask Parliament to make a 
present of so much money to the Prince of Wales; and how it 
would be more constitutional to do this than to invite the Crown 
to use its life-interest for the amusement and recreation of the 
Queen’s loyal subjects, the Premier failed to explain. Anyhow, 
the demand which Mr. Gladstone made, in menacing language, 
was that the nation should blindly consent to build on the land 
which belonged to the Prince of Wales, in hopes at some future 
date of having to redeem the improvements from the landlord by 
an increase of the Civil List. y Mr. Gladstone must have 
had the intention of redressing the balance disturbed by the Irish 
Land Bill by compelling the tenant in England to buy back his 
own improvements. Besides, he failed to show from his point of 
view that the Woods and Forests would be justified in giving 
up the land even to the public service without exacting the 
full price, After all, this regrettable display of rhetorical 
inconsistency on the part of the Prime Minister is chiefly im- 
portant from the psychological interest created by the spectacle of 
such unlimited powers of instantaneous self-deception for an 
immediate end. As, however, we are not pigeon-holing Mr. 
Gladstone’s character for the future obituary of any daily paper, 
we shall not loiter over this question, but pass on to the policy 
laid bare in that remarkable speech. 

The spirit of the whole declaration of the Prime Minister was 
that, on the perpetually recurring question of the relations of 
Government and Parliament to the public buildings and general 
improvement of the capital, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
threw in their lot with a St. Pancras, or Bumble, as opposed to 
an Imperial policy. Nay, more than that, Parliament, without 
knowing how momentous a step it was taking, had last Session 
given its irrevocable approval to that new policy when it repealed 
the cab-tax, on which, as it seems, the right of the metropolis to 
exceptional consideration had hitherto rested. Cabby has both 
done and suffered much, and must by this time be 34 to find 

| himself in many strange positions; but he wi surprised 
to learn that he became, in 1869, the turning-point of a 
great change in national policy. Mr. Gladstone, we make no 
ubt, was under the belief that a ratepayers’ Parliament 
could not but esteem cheeseparing to be the first of political 
virtues when he repudiated the idea that the character of 
Imperial city gave to the metropolis claims, which were possessed 
by no other town, upon an Imperial Legislature. answer is 
simply an appeal to the traditional common sense of all civilized 
nations since mankind began to conaregst® in towns and to build 
their palaces and temples. Even the Americans, instead of re- 
pudiating this idea, have, in their big violent way, exaggerated 
it by creating a special metropolis apart from any federated State, 
and directly dependent on the immediate supervision of the central 
Congress. It remained for Mr. Gladstone to lower this instinctive 
feeling to a quibble abot the incidents of one petty tax, and Par- 
liament justly and decisively showed its appreciation of the argu- 
ment. Maybe any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, but 
unfortunately in this case, while the cudgel was a discreditable 
ae the animal was rare and precious. The object for which 

. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe buckled on their armour was the 


reversal of the truly long-sighted and economical policy, started 
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during Sir Benjamin Hall’s administration of Public Works, | 
of concentrating the Government offices on the area between 
Whitehall, St. James’s Park, and’Great George Street, where they 
would be most convenient for the public service and most orna- 
mental to the capital, and cheapest in the long run. The unfortu- 
nate complications of Sir Benjamin Hall’s competition and Lord 
Palmerston’s freakish determination to be himself the arbiter of 
taste in their construction, and delayed the work, 
but it had never been formally abandoned until the present 
Government, in a pitiful fit of economy, resolved upon the unsatis- 
factory expedient of dotting down public offices anywhere where 
ground might be cheapest, without regard either to convenience 
or to appearance. In particular this two-acre Naboth’s vineyard 
between the river, Northumberland House, and ‘the South-Eastern 
station came handy for the War Office and the Admiralty, either 
or both, and had it not been for Friday's division would have 
been so appropriated. The proposal, when once it was ed 
to light, united against it two sections—the section of t 
who adhered to th: old scheme of concentration, and the 
section of those who had not thought much about the public- 
office ‘question in its entirety, but who felt jealous about the 
destination of the Embankment land. The majority was built up 
of these two parties, to whom the scheme of planting public 
offices in that corner was equally obnoxious. ‘No doubt the 
pular cry for the moment-was that of the’ “recreation ” party 
d-by Mr. Smith, and-we are not sorry that it should have 
been so, for these persons have got hold of the right idea, although 
they may not have made the fullest use of their-principles. We 
entirely fepee with them that there is a moral congruity in 
devoting the Embankment space to recreational purposes, rather 
than to the construction of public offices. We are not, how- 
ever, able to admit the consequence that therefore no ‘building 
ought under any circumstances to stand upon the disputed plot, 
or that public recreation of the ‘highest order might not be 
afforded in other ways than merely laying out a tract of garden. 
In fact, we believe that we see the dation of the controversy in 
the devotion of the ground to that Natural History Museum 
which a powerful Committee in 1869 recommended should be 
laced upon another but immediately adjaeent portion of the 
tmbankment to the eastward of Charing Cross Bridge. Mr. 
Lowe stated on a previous evening, and we accept his statement, 
that this position, though ‘“ excellent,” was impossible from the 
igh price put upon the ground by the Metropolitan Board of 
orks. The corresponding area will cost nothing, while a build- 
ing there will do that which a garden would fail in—mask the 
Siam South-Eastern station from the Palaee of Westminster 
and the intervening Embankment. 

A Natural History Museum will also serve the cause of amuse- 
ment and recreation more effectually than a mere garden could 
be expected to do. The tired artisan who simply craves for fresh 

oni railway bridge ; his companion who has enough ene! 
left to take his holiday by sating his eye with the qpostetien et 
the marvels of creation fitly displayed by the resourees of -scienee, 
will find the Natural History Museum with itseool galleries open 
for his recreation. If the Museum isnot to be planted ‘here it 
will be banished to Kensington, and when we-say thet before the 
Committee of 1869 witnesses so different as Professors Owen and 
Huxley, who represent different views as to the arrangement of 
such a collection ; Sir Roderick Murchison, the connecting link of 
science and society; and Mr. Cole, whom no one will accuse of 


: being careless of the interests of South Kensington, combined to | 


plese in the interests alike of the public and of the great National 
useum, of which it would still continue te form:a part, that it 
should stand on the Embankment, and should not be packed off 
to Kensington, we have said enough to show that the indignation 
which such a destination will inevitably arouse will not be 
ignorant and prejudiced. Besides, we venture to remind Mr. 
we, who ought to be grateful to us for the bint, that this plan 
if carried out will enable him to enrich the Treasury with a good 
round sum of honestly made profits. When the Government 
bought the site of the Exhibition of 1862, it was on condition of 
employing it as an “unprofitable property ” devoted to science 
and art. We have no doubt that Parliament, in order to secure 
the Embankment from being overrun with pang offices, would 
gladly relax this condition; and then Mr. e, or the Woods 
and Forests, would be free to exact the largest price which hard 
practice in bargaining was competent to extort from the competi- 
tion of the greedy ring of speculative builders. Even if the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, who originally sold the land 
so cheap in consideration of that condition, were to put in their 
claim for a share of the spoil, Mr. Lowe could still point to an 
ample residue and honestly exclaim, non olet. 
ut in the meantime we have been forgetting Mr. Ayrton, for, 
enlightened by the experience of former debates, his masters made 
him hold his tongue and take a silent share of the beating. 
Altogether Mr. Ayrton is in difficulties, and although he is not 
after all to be sent to hold viceregal sway over the wide provinces 
of Madras, the eager acceptance with which this improbable 
rumour was grasped at shows how thoroughly all men are con- 
vinced that his rule in Whitehall Place is not for long. 
He had a proud moment of triumph when he insulted the depu- 
tation that went to him to sae the absurdity of the works 
which he was carrying on at the Serpentine. But his victory was 
shortlived, and he has had the mortification on Monday of having 


to state that “the subject was being carefully considered by 


persons competent to form an opinion on the subject, and-whate 
ever their conclusions might be they sheuld be submitted.to Her 
Majesty’s Government” ; while Mr. Lowe, when he pagnesten Sir 
Lawrence Palk on Tuesday to put off his motion on the subject, 
virtually retreated from the position, which, as yesterday's Times 
informed us, has now been formally abandoned. 

Anyhow, the Commissioner will leave his monument:behind:ig 
the organization of the office of which he has been the temporary 
tenant. After dispensing with Mr. Fergusson, suppressing the 
= held by Mr. Pennethorne, and giving Mr. Barry: his congé, he 

as found that an engineer officer hot from the Board of Tradeand, 
the War Office, and prompted by a glorified Clerk of the Works, 
was not sufficient to act the part of national architect, and ‘he hag 
accordingly, with the-assent and consent of his economical 
osed to invest 700/, a year in some tame architect of overe 
ooked merit competent to do for the mation that which a Sco 
a Barry, a Street, a Waterhouse, or a Burges could not be trus 
to perform. He appealed to the Institute of Architects to help 
him in his difficulty, and the Institute of course told him to 
look out for himself. So, with an ostentatious flourish of Spartan 
virtue, the new appointment has been thrown open to the come 
petition of all or any architectural aspirants who will condescend 
to present themselves for examination before the Civil Service 
Commissioners, under conditions to which we can enly do justice 
by quoting the eircular in full :— 
H.M.’s Office of Works, &c., London, $.W., 29th June, a 

S1r,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, 
&c. to acknowledge the receipt of your application, in reference to the 
vacant appvintment of Assistant Sunveyor of Works in this Department, 
and Lam toinform you that candidates for the office will be required to 
enter into a.competition, which will be conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

The duties of the appointment are to design and superintend the execu- 
tion of new buildings, and additions to or alterations of existing buildings ;. 
and to superintend. and be responsible for the repair and maintenance of 
buildings. ‘The candidates require ,a knowledge of the strength of all. 
building materials, their nature, and the principles and methods o applying 
them to building purposes, the price of materials, and the value of labour- 
upon them. They should understand architectural drawing, and how to 
make working plans and specifications, to take out quantities, and estimate 
work to be done, the measurement of work executed, and abstracting and 
bringing it to bill in detail. They should also be capable of making 
technical reports. properly composed and t. 

The person to be.selected must not be Jess than thirty years of age, nor 
— than forty. Due inquiries will be made as to his character and trust- 
worthiness, 

Candidates for the appointment should present themselves for examination. 
at the Offices of the Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster. 
at ten o'clock. a.M., on the 5th July proximo. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, . 
(Signed) GeEorGE Secretary. 

“Tesign and superintend new buildings” and “ spell properly” 
such are the quilitestions of the man to whom Mr. Ayrton, 
backed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Lowe, proposes for the future te 
entrust the national taste. a 


A BABY SHOW. 

T is odd that the newspapers should be writing about bal 
I shows and baby farms at the same time. At Hi bboy 
maternal pride is perhaps developed in excess, while at Brixton 
maternal modesty is carried to a fault. It surely is a wonderful if 
not a pleasant sight to see some four-score women seated in a 
pte room, where for hours they exhibit themselves end their 

ies just as a sow and her litter of pigs would be exhibited at a 
eattle show. Let.us not be su to mean anything disrespect- 
ful to the matrons who were seen at Highbury if we say that the 

ight of them recalls to memory that passage of Mr. Carlyle’s 
story where he describes the ladies of the Russian Court holdi 
their babies in their arms, and saying, “‘ His Majesty the Czar di 
me the honour of this.” The babies that were shown at High- 
bury were of course born in lawful wedlock, and it seems strange 
that there should be wives, and also husbands, willing to exhibit. 
them. However, if these exhibitions are found attractive they 
will be repeated, and in course of time the rules for adjudging 
prizes will become settled and generally understood. At. 
resent we should suppose that the judges exercise unlimited 
 ~ueanar tig They may look either to what a child is or 
to what it promises to be hereafter, and they may either 
exclusively bodily perfection, or they may endeavour 
to estimate intelligence. A rough test of strength at any given 
age is weight, and we observe that the printed catalogue gives 
both weights and ages. The catalogue does not state whether 
any of the babies exhibited were for sale, nor does it give any 
iculars as to the food or way of living of the parents. We 
think that in the next show the children of teetotalers might 
usefully be classed separately, and there ought to be a distinction 
between children born in London and in the org As the 
mothers who appeared with their children are not likely to be 
among our readers, we may venture to remark that ifa prize for 
female ugliness had been offered there would have been great 
difficulty in awarding it. Surely a more unpleasing lot of women 
was never brought together, and nobody could look at them 
without being convinced that beauty has little to do with mar- 
i The husbands of these women might send them, with 
their babies, to the show, under the comfortable conviction that 
they would not be liable to objectionable attentions on the part 
male visitors. 
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‘The pri 10s offered for competition were so numerous that nearly his show boys in the proportion of almost three to one to gixls,. If 


one-half of the exhibitors:must have received some token of ap- 
proval. There were some dozen or sixteen cups which either were 
‘or looked like silver,and caps and dresses more thancould be counted. 
‘As each mother was doubtless fully convinced that her baby 
‘was the finest in the world, nothing short of giving a first 
prize to every exhibitor could produce satisfaction, and — 

e 


even that could not. We should certainly have advised t 
judges and the ietor to put themselves in some safe place 
rs delivering: award. The more prizes they gave, the 


ter of course would. be the indignation of the disappointed 
‘mothers; and if they had proceeded to the use of personal vio- 
‘Jence to the prize-winners, we should have been decidedly of 
opinion that it was worth while to go and see a baby show. The 
prietor ought to be able to. announce next year, “Grand Baby 
Brow. Prizes of the value of 300/, Free fight of mothers 
‘at the conclusion. Husbands strictly forbidden to interfere.” 
‘We do not of course the fact that the prizes on this 
occasion were of the value of 300/, as stated; but after making 
full allowance for the cups, we should think that the necessary 
‘balance would go a very wey in baby clothes andtoys. Per- 
‘haps, however, every exhibitor had a prize, and certainly they 
‘deserved encouragement for sitting four or five hours daily for 
four days in the atmosphere which surrounded them; although, if 
a come to that, the visitors ought to have had prizes also, and 
indeed, as they might not be used to babies, they would have 
an @ fortiori claim, The atmosphere was indeed distressing, and 
shaving in the course of a long experience of exhibitions tried 
horses, cattle, dogs, and babies, we have to express the de- 
iberate conclusion that horses, cows, and sheep are pleasant, 
dogs are tolerable, and babies and pigs are intolerable. Like 
our friends the niggers, babies are preferable at a distance, 
,and the admiration which at this moment we are called upon to 
feel for the products of the industry of working-men does not 
mecessarily include their infants. But we cannot help suggesting 
that, when the Queen had got as far north as Islington, she might 
have driven on to Highbury and ‘visited the babies. This, how- 
ever, was only a private speculation, got up for the benefit, or the 
sup benefit, of the Nts seg of Highbury Barn. In course 
of time, perhaps, we shall have international baby shows managed 
some future Cole C.B., patronized by Royalty, and visited by 
the fashionable world. The conduct of such shows may 
tire «sete to improve by practice, and babies will doubtless 
be ultimately distributed into classes with the same accuracy 
which has been attained in regard to dogs and horses. 
| But if the post of judge is difficult, that of classifier would 
involve tremendous responsibility. There must be, for ex- 
ample, a class corresponding to that of thorough-bred horses. 
But who shall define a thorough-bred baby? It would be 
more easy, having an eye to the parents, to define a pony 
‘baby; but who would undertake to brave the indignation 
of a married couple by teary, Hyg as ponies, bearing in mind 
‘that that indignation would be more violent in proportion as 
it was unfounded? Then, again, take the cart-horse baby, of 
which several fine y ones might be seen at Highbury. It 
would be, to say the —< an unpleasant duty to inform parents 
that their offspring, and impliedly themselves, belonged to 
the 1 class of useful rather than ornamental creatures. 
The difficulty of managing a baby show would a 
increase with its popularity. Exhibitors would offer from 
classes of society, and justice might require the child of a 
duke to be placed among the es, or even among the cart- 
horses, while the child of an artisan ve claim promotion 
among the thorough-breds. We say that this might happen at 
some future show, but we-do not say that it would have happened 
at Highbury, where the babies looked as if they belonged to the 
class from which it may be presumed that they were taken. It 
deserves notice that the list contains none of those fine names for 
which the wives of labouring men ate supposed to have a special 
predilection. Out of eighty-one babies, only twenty-three were 
girls, and three of them bore the name of Florence. It 
is rather remarkable that there was no Victoria or Alex- 
andra among the lot. Louisa occurs three times, and 
Minnie twice. Emily occurs only once. Martha Jane, Martha 
Eliza, Sarah Jane, Rosa Jane, and Sarah Ann, each occur once 
only. In the upper and middle-classes of English society the 
er of fashion is observable in names as in everything else, and 
it might have been sup that names would descend like 
engravings from the castle to the cottage. Just as we find the 
prodigal son in a bagwig and sword at a rural  peonetnetren, we 
might have expected to discover Caroline and Charlotte among a 
lot of babies who may be taken to have been born for the most 
+ in small houses on the north side of London. We find, 
wever, only Amy Caroline and no Charlotte on the list. 
The most out-of-the-way name among the girls is Celia. 
There is neither Matilda, Julia, Blanche, Mabel, nor Catharine. 
We should hardly have expected Constance or Gertrude, and 
we.do uot find them. Henrietta occurs once only, which is sur- 
prising, as it is a name often heard in London when angry mothers 
are calling their children out of the gutters, and we believe 
that the mothers choose it for its suitability for shrilly intonation. 
It may be objected, however, that inferences drawn from so small 
a number of female. children. as twenty-three are untrustworthy ; 
and, admitting the force of this objection, we should desire to 
informed why the number was so small. The proprietor of High- 


his explanation is unsatisfactory, we shall hand him over to Miss 
Faithfull on the spot, unless he can make it clearly appear that 
every female baby that was exhibited received a prize. 

A baby show is not a pleasant sight, to say nothing of the smell. 
The objection, to speak seriously, is not to the show itself, bat to 
the state-of feeling which renders the show possible. Wesu 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the women who 
were content to sit with their babies and be stared at were what 
they looked—that is, the wives of the smallest class of shopkeepers 
or of working-men. We think that the husbands would do well 
to keep their wives at home, if they can. But it would seem that 
classes of society which would be shocked at being asked to con- 
tribute to a baby show are able to support a baby farm. The 
stories which have appeared in the newspapers all point to this, 
that a considerable number of children of persons in the middle 
and upper ranks of life “die at nurse when they are not wanted.” 
Even the daughters of working-men who become pregnant before 
marriage often meet temptation in the houses where they take 
service. It may be truly said that a young artisan finds marriage 
cheaper than single life; but virtue is not the less virtue’ because 
it pays. And where virtue is, there in the long run is power. 
Among much that is doubtful in politics, that is certain. x bab 
show, therefore, may be viewed from the windward side wi 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH. 


| enon’ year the crowd gets greater at the Eton and Harrow 
match, It is very annoying that it should be so, except to 
the treasurer of the Marylebone Club. Those who remember what 
a delightful day it used to be —- or even ten years ago, when 
there were people enough to cheer but not pth to get in each 
other’s way, when every one cared for the cricket and lunch was 
of second-rate importance, when one could lie'on the grass as one 
liked, or stroll along the ring with old friends, instead of struggling 
with a dusty mob for a standing-ground which commands @ 
view of the wicket, must wonder how the change hascome. It 
is not difficult to understand; and it is to be wished that the 
remedy was as easy to discover as the cause. In the first place, 
there is a delicate aristocratic hue about the occasion, A 
many great people are in the Marylebone Club, and the sons of a 
many great people are at the chief public schools. “ By the 
way,” said one looker-on at the Pavilion to another, “ were you at 
Eton, or at Harrow P—or was your education neglected?” Though 
not exactly seriously intended, this is something of the sentiment 
which appears to prevail in many of the Dark Blue or Light Blue 
carriages on the day of the annual match; and its reflection 
is perhaps just discernible in the admiring faces of the 
general public whocluster in front of the gates and by the 
tavern. It is quite lustrous in the reporters of the sporting 
papers, who seize with a relish which it is difficult to grudge 
them the opportunity of describing his lordship’s first over, or 
the ball which took the Honourable’s wicket. But after all a 
more substantial reason for the popularity of the match is the 
fact that it is all play in earnest. When Nottingham plays 
Surrey the cricketers are, after all, men who will to-morrow have 
changed sides for some other match, and, whether they will or 
not, have little to gain or lose by the result of the game that is 
going on. But in the Schools’ match there are unmistakeably two 
sides. Nullus amor populis—at any rate from a cricket point of 
view. Most of the spectators care a good deal for the result for 
its: own sake; and those who do not care come to look at those 
whodo. At all events the boyscare immensely. Patriotism, vanity, 
and the love of battle all help to keep the excitement up, and 
enthusiasm of the boys is a To any one mt knows 
enything of either the schools or the players it is of course irresis- 
tible. e boys are supreme for the day. If at the close of the 
match the Eton captain had walked up to any Light Blue old gen- 
tleman in the crowd and told him to go and stand on the top of 
St. Paul’s for an hour, our clear belief is that he would have 
done it. 
It has been a year of excitement in the cricket-field. The 
University match of 1870 will long be famous in the records of 
Lord’s, That at the end of a game in which the chances had varied 
backwards and forwards till the mind was almost tired of calcu- 
lating them, at a moment when the field stared open-mouthed and 
almost dizzy at one another, and tears were actually rolling down 
their faces: with excitement, the Cambri bowler should be 
called upon to save the match by bowlin wickets in three 
successive balls, and should do it, is a thing absolutely without 
parallel in the history of cricket. Twenty-one years ago, in a 
public-school match, four wickets went down when the scores 
were equal, and left the game drawn ; but in this case the triumph 
was not so sudden, nor did it hinge upon so desperate an endeavour. 
It was certainly a wonderful scene, and none the less so to any one 
who had watched in the two days’ play the admirable and, as it 
seemed to us, the consummate generalship with which the captain 
of the winning side had husbanded and had employed his re- 
sources, Hardly less exciting was the Eton and Winchester 
match, played this oe at Winchester. Ten runs were wanted to 
win, ns the Eton bowling had taken nine wickets already. The 
last man had before him an issue the overwhelming magnitude of 


bury Barn is hereby required to explain how he came to admit to | 


which one must be a boy, or see with a boy’s eyes, to realize, He 
made the runs, and they say that the clergy of Winchester 
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ed their sermons on that text next day. The result of this 
encounter made the anticipations of the Eton and Harrow match 
still more at sea than they had‘been. All through the summer the 
visitors at the two schools had declared that Eton was admirable 
in batting, and Harrow strong in bowling. Now, when the Eton 
Eleven had fallen for 46 runs, no one knew what prophecies to 
make. The one thing quite certain beforehand was that the Eton 
fielding was 

The eventful day came at last; the weather hot, the ground 
hard, but “true.” Harrow lost the toss; an important loss in 
any match, but especially so in one where the players are boys, 
The batting of Eton was good ; the bowling of Harrow fair ; their 
fielding, with one or two exceptions, simply shocking. The only 
thing to be said for it is that that of Cambridge University was 
worse. The innings was large, and, as the saying is, looked like 
winning. It looked so still more when three wickets of Harrow 
went down in the first few overs. Then there came a change. 
When hard hitting and patient playing get in together at opposite 
ends, they not unfrequently make a vigorous stand. The long 
ooup of the most successful of the Harrow batsmen was de- 
cidedly a good one, Critics objected with a good deal of truth 
that it contained, to use a cricketing idiom, a good deal of 
“ pulling.” But it contained a good deal of straight play as well ; 
and when the ground is good, the bowling simple, oa the eye 
well set, there are worse ways of playing a ball than to “ pull” 
it to the ropes for four, At any rate it was successful; the 
bowling rapidly fell off, the runs came quick, and when the 
first day’s play was over Light Blue was nowhere in the 

ublic favour. The Harrow innings finished sixteen runs ahead. 

aturday morning's play reversed the chances again. Eton was 
in, not a wicket down, the score at eighty, and the batsmen, one 
early chance of a catch having been refused, seemed immovable. 
Harrow was fielding better than on the day before, but their bowl- 
ing had fallen away, and no amount of changes seemed to tell on 
the enemy, Then once more Harrow tried with success, though 
half-an-hour too late, its traditional policy. Having, as usual, 
found out a new bowler about a couple of days before the match, 
they tried him and found him answer. The first four Eton wickets 
fell to underhand bowling, either slow or fast; and the rest were 
an easy prey, as on the previous innings, to the straightest bowler 
of the day. At half-past three in the afternoon Harrow had to go 
in with 136 runs to win. Probably nine persons out of every ten 
on the ground considered it a certainty in their favour. Those 
only had a doubt who had noticed that the ground—partly 
perhaps as a result of the light shower—had begun to be a little 
restive and uncertain, and who remembered how the energy of 
attack gains upon that of defence when both sides are trying 
their very est, especially if a little success comes early to 
cheer them on. It came on this occasion. The first three names 
in the Harrow list were disposed of by balls which rose a trifle 
too quickly for the batsmen, Then the play became desperately 
exciting. The fielding, especially at leg both up and down the 
hill, and at cover-point, was a treat to see. The bowling im- 
proved on that of the day before. The batting, however, seemed 
now that of champions worthy of the occasion. The Harrow 
captain—though he ran his partner out badly—played an innings 
which was a model of patience for an uphill game such as it was. 
When he was out the match was virtually over; for though the 
order in which the Dark Blue players succeeded one another was 
such as might to all appearance have been arranged by taking the 
names and poms them together in a hat, it was clear that the 
strength of the side was not enough to win. Eivn was victorious 
by twenty runs. 

As impartial critics we may add a few words on the play. Both 
Elevens appeared to us to be rather below the average. In battin 
they were about equal—Eton for choice. In bowling about equ 
—Harrow for choice. In fielding there was no comparison, or in 
the judging of runs. Pat these branches of play out of sight, and 
Harrow was rather the best Eleven. But the twenty runs less 
than represent the difference of the fielding powers of the two sides 
in the first innings alone; and there must have been at least 
twenty occasions in the match on which Eton would have made 
a run which Harrow did not attempt, or made one which Harrow 
would never have tried. As regards the fielding, we have noticed 
that Eton has made a gradual improvement for some years past ; and 
the only kindred department of play in which their rivals are still 
ahead is that of judgment and resource in the management of the 
match. The meee was not perfect in either Eleven, as it 
seemed to us; butit was better on the beaten than on the winning 
side. As regurds the judging of runs we expressed our opinion 
pretty strongly this time last year; and until boys at school get 
well fixed in their heads the ideas that the decision is the business 
of one player only, that this decision must be made at once, and that 
it will never be made rightly if the batsman who makes it has not 
the full responsibility of it, they will lose runs at one time and be 
run out at another as long as they continue to play cricket. 

Such remarks as these must have occurred to those among the 
spectators who were judges of good and bad in cricket; who know 
how Elevens are tramed, and matches won'a month beforehand. 
To a large majority of the crowd nothing of the kind occurred 
at all; perhaps only a vague notion that one side or the other was 
winning; perhaps not even that. “Yes, it was a wonderful 
sight,” a splendidly dressed lady was overheard to say as she drove 
away, ‘“‘and what hosts of people were there! but ra tar seemed so 
curious to me was that out of so many people so very few took any 
part in the game!” No doubt five of fifteen thousand might 


as well have Leen shooting pigeons at Hurlingham. But, after all, 
they make the day a grander one. If to a sentinel, as Georga 
Eliot says, “That hour is regal when he mounts on guard,” cer. 
tainly to a Harrow or Eton boy the moment is transcendently great 
when he walks to the wicket for his innin If, as his ho 

the whole year are scattered to the winds by a “shooter,” he can 
say nothing, do nothing, but walk quietly back to the Pavilion ag 
he came out, before the eyes of all the thousands, he has not been 
without some training worth carrying away from his cricket. In 
some degree he has learnt how to bear himself in sudden and 
tremendous adversity. The knowledge which a boy must have 
that he is acting in the view of strangers who will judge of 
him from what they see, is not the least of the merits which render 
something more than play those public games which are the 
= . they are not the substance, of the education of an English 
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it is never bad going on the other side of the Ditch, however 
dry the summer may be ; but after the welcome showers that 
fellin the early part of the July week the turf on this most beautiful 
of courses was in the best possible order, But though a large number 
of two-year-olds ran in the four days, the effect of the long-con- 
tinued drought was shown in their generally backward condition, 
not a tithe of them being nearly fit torun. There were no fewer 
than four two-year-old races on the first day, and the first of 
these, named after the famous Gladiateur, hry out one of the 
first of the great French sire’s progeny that have yet appeared, 
But Messager signally failed in his filial attempt to carry off this 
rize, which fell to Ellesmere, a good-looking colt of Lord Rose- 
ry’s by Anglo-Saxon or Elland, most probably the latter, 
Norfolk made no improvement on the form shown by him in the 
First Spring Meeting, and will be benefited by more time. Thir- 
teen youngsters, the majority of them heavily engaged, came to. 
the post for the race of the week, the July Stakes. Among those. 
who were previously winners were Balvenie, who beat Queen of 
the Gipsies at Stockbeiden, Tullibardine, the winner of the first 
two-year-old race of the year, Ellesmere, and the colt by 
Stockwell out of Sunflower. Both Balvenie and the Sunflower 
colt are backward in preparation, and it would be much more 
prudent to reserve these two promising horses for later engage- 
ments. The same may be said about Général, a remarkably 
fine-looking colt from the French stable, who is at present 
not nearly fit. Baron Rothschild’s sister to Breeze, on the 
other hand, being au animal of much lighter frame, was 
in much more forward condition; and to that circumstance she 
probably owes her victory on this occasion, as she does not look 
nearly so likely to improve as three or four who finished behind 
her. She made most of the running, and won very cleverly by 
half a length. Nothing pressed her very close at the finish except 


Général, and he ran in difficulties the latter part of the course, and 


the way he stuck his head up in the air at the last moment 
enabled the sister to Breeze to win more easily than she would 
have done otherwise. The Sunflower colt was quite outpaced, but 
he ran like a stayer, and if he is not knocked about too much this 
season seems likely to do better over a distance of ground. Mr, 
Merry, however, apcers to have no intention of repeating the. 
experiment which he tried last year with Macgregor, of keeping 
his two-year-olds in reserve, Perth is done for already. Kin 
of the Harest has been raced all over the country on the h 
ground till he has become quite stale; Queen of the Gipsies has. 
done a good deal of pretty hard work; and this Sunflower colt is 
being forced to exert himself prematurely and fruitlessly. Baron 
Rothschild followed up his success in the July Stakes by carry- 
ing off the Filly Stakes with Corisande, perhaps the most im- 

roving two-year-old that has been seen this year. Beaten at. 
amet on from want of condition, by Penguin and Queen 
of the Gipsies at the First Sprin 
tables completely on Mr. Merry’s filly at Ascot, and won the 
New Stakes in gallant style. Here, carrying § lbs. extra, and 
opposed by Ortolan and Letitia, ot whom had a like 
penalty, she won by a neck only, but with something in hand, 
and quite cleverly enough to satisfy her partisans. A great deal 
was justly made of King of the Forest’s victory over Perfume at 
Ascot, at weight for age, but the hollow defeat of that speedy 
and serviceable filly by King o’ Scots over the New T.Y.C. was a 
much finer performance, the weights being rather in favour of the 
four-year-old. The same tactics were adopted with King 0’ 
Scots as in the Prince of Wales's Stakes. He was allowed to 
gallop away as fast as he could, and the further he went the faster 
he went. As he came within hearing of what little noise there 
was to be heard, and within sight of what little crowd there was. 
to be seen, he certainly attempted to swerve, but Hunt got his. 
head straight and kept him well to his work, and Perfume was 
dead beaten even in the dip. 


It was of course a mere canter for him the next day, when 
Moorlands and Margravine were his only opponents over the 
Bunbury mile. But his trainer seems anxious to bring him out 
as often as 7 hoping to overcome his nervousness by 
accustoming him to run frequently in public; and his legs, 
though badly shaped, being as yet sound, it is not impossible that 
he may _ himself deserving of his great private reputation. 
From what he has done during the past six weeks it can clearly 
be seen that he is one of those exceptional horses, like Blue 
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Gown, who can not only go very fast over short courses, but 
can also stay over longer ones. His hollow victory in the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes: proves his. stamina; while there is no better 
animal in England to test another's pomtinons than Perfume. 
Now that his peculiar disposition seems better understood, we may 

not to see a repetition of the inglorious exhibition he 


_ made in the Two Thousand Guineas. : The Exeter Stakes fell to 


Corisande, who was not only unpenalized, but was opposed only by 
Lady Atholstone, and a nameless colt of Lord aoes's. Lady 
Atholstone has not recovered from the effects of recent indisposi- 
tion, and in any case she would have been no match for Baron 
Rothschild’s fine filly, who: jumps off at the start as quick as a 
greyhound from the slips. But orisande’s crowning achievement, 
which stamps her form as the best shown by an tonyearret this 
season, with perhaps the single ennytion of King of the Forest, 
was her victory on the Thursday in the Chesterfield Stakes. Here, 
over the severe last half.of the Bunbury mile, she carried g st., and 
gave 7 lbs. to Chevisaunce, 4 lbs. to Balvenie, and weight to every- 
thing else except Tullibardine, whose penalty was equal to her 
own. Both Balvenie and Tullibardine were unnecessarily brought 
out again after their defeat in the July Stakes, and it is so obvious 

tthe former wants time that we cannot understand the judgment, 
or want of judgment, shown in overtaxing his unmatured powers. 
Corisande had everything in the race except Faith quite safe a 
hundred yards from home, and she shook off the challenge of the 
latter, who is a neat. wi , and was one of the fittest of the 
eleven, with little difficulty. Though the judge's verdict was a 
neck only, it was not a hard-won race, and the winner was neither 
distre nor punished, Corisande’s three victories at Newmarket 
cannot fail to draw attention to the running of Bothwell at Ascot, 
who, when not half fit, ran Baron Rothschild’s filly to a neck for 
the New Stakes, and pressed her so hard that Fordham had to 
ride most vigorously to secure the race at all. We remarked at 
the time that Bothwell was a particularly fine-looking colt, and if 
he makes the improvement that may be ex before the 
autumn, now that the training-grounds are beginning to get into 
proper order, we shall look for his next appearance with great 

terest. 


- On the last day of the meeting there was some very fair sport. 
Mysotis, who had been left by Mr. Watt to Lord Zetland, and 
sh ran in the well-known white and red spots, won the Queen’s 


Plate for mares in a trot. Formosa was her only formidable oppo- 
nent, although six started, for Mr. Savile’s Columbine filly at- 
tempted the same course in the spring, and signally failed. But 
Formosa had evidently not been doing much work since Ascot, 
for she was fat, and clearly unfit for a three miles and a-half 
tace. Consequently Mysotis made’ the running at a fair 


pops and came away in the last mile so effectually that’ 


‘ormosa was dead beaten a quarter of a mile from home, 
while the other four could y raise a gallop. It will be re- 
membered that in the spring Fusee beat Mysotis over this course 
just as easily as Mysotis now beat Formosa, and therefore the 
untimely loss of a mare possessed of such fine staying powers as 
the daughter of Marsyas and Vesuvienne cannot be too much re- 
ive especially now, when stayers are so scarce. The ever- 

ting Reindeer, who must be getting well on in his second 
decade, ran twice during the week. The Summer Stakes, which 
he won last year with more weight, he failed to off again; 
but the gallop did him good, for on the following day he beat 
Tit-bit and 
speed has not yet deserted him, The ‘last race of the week was 


quite a sporting encounter between Croxteth, Repose, Macalpine, 


ueen of the Vale colt, and Australia, all previous winners, and it 
is seldom that a comparatively paltry stake attracts so many com- 
form. The most noticeable’ circumstance’ of the meeting was’ the 
continued fine racing ability displayed by the stock of King Tom, 
who is now a long way ahead of all other sires in the winning 
list. And with such scions as Kingcraft, King o’ Scots, and 
Corisande to continue to do ‘battle for him through the season, 
there seems little chance of his being deposed from the premier- 
ship. King Tom has always’ held a respectable position on the 
list, though his success this yéar is far beyond what he has ever 
‘accomplished before. But he has not experienced the vicissitudes 
‘of fortune that have befallen some distinguished sires. Look at 
Beadsman. A few years ago his sons and daughters were invin- 
cible; and this year they have not won a’ thousand pounds in 


~ Apart from the excellent two-year-old racing, there was ample 
evidence during the J uly week of the diminished ee given 
by owners of horses to Newmarket races. Despite the splendid 
going—the only ing, in fact, there has been this year— 


“and the eight hundred horses ‘trained on the spot, the overnight 


entries were as poor as in the spring meetings, and the average 
number of runners for the smaller sweepstakes and plates was 
tontemptibly small. Yet the Newmarket people profess to be 
indignant because Lord George Manners has given notice of his 
‘intention to propose that there shall be no more Monday racing 
at any of the four meetings which have hitherto commenced on 
the Monday. Now the feeling has been growing stronger and 
stronger for the last few years that the racing at Newmarket 
is not nearly sufficient to fill up the number of days allotted to it. 
At the last Craven Meeting the racing on one or two days only 
oceupied an hour and a-half. The same on the Wednesday in the 
First Spring week ; and even in the July week two hours to two 


hours and a-quarter were quite sufficient to exhaust the pro- | 


‘and Gudrun should not 


he Orphan cleverly, showing that his old turn of 


titors, all of whom have shown something more than ordinary 


e., Those whose business requires them to attend the 
ewmarket meetings must frequently travel on Sunday in order to 
be present at Monday’s racing, and are often unable to reach home 
till Saturday. A whole week is thus often ea ee 
The last Craven Meeting might have been costly got through in 
three days; the First Spring in four; and the July in three. We 
therefore hope that Lord George Manners will not be deterred from 
pressing on his proposed reform by the remonstrances of the 
publicans, the fly-drivers, and the lodging-house keepers of New- 
market. There is no place at which racing is 80 enjoyable as at 
Newmarket; nor would the week there be ever tio long for us if 
the racing were what it ought to be. But if, with the finest 
courses in the world and eight hundred horses in training, the 
Newmarket people cannot guarantee a decent bill of fare each day, 
and a decent number of horses to the post, they cannot expect that 
the ghost of a meeting will be suffered to go wearily on through 
the same number of days as heretofore. It rests with them, 
therefore, and with the owners and trainers of horses there, to 
Fac what the future duration of Newmarket race-meetings 


REVIEWS. 


VOLSUNGA SAGA.° 


THE translators of the Grettir Saga, which we noticed a few 
months agot, have laid all lovers of European folk-lore 
under another debt by the publication of a volume certainly more 
delightful and probedty more important than any Icelandic Sagas 
hitherto published. That the great story of Sigurd and Kriem- 
hild as told in the Nibelungen Lied is, with the many later versions 
of the same tale, an adaptation or an expansion of earlier traditions, 
seems now to be granted on all sides; but it is obvious that 
work which will enable readers generally to compare these legen 
for themselves is a boon for which both they who work on the suh- 
ject as students and they who read mainly for amusement may well 
te grateful. The plan adopted by Mr. tisson and Mr. Morris 
is admirably fitted to answer this p . It is simply to give 
and, strange to say, for the first time in English) a translation of 
e prose Saga of the Vélsungs, which was probably put together 
in the twelfth century, and to print in the second part such poems 
or portions of poems belonging to the Elder Edda as may have 
reference to or may be covered by the narrative of the prose Saga- 
man, This prose Saga they regard as “the most complete and 
dramatic form of the great spice of the North”; and as a whole 
it fairly deserves this praise, although it must be admitted that 
some incidents are given with far more vigour, beauty, and pathos 
in the Edda poems. But the translators would probably have 
done more wisely had they adhered more closely to their own 
plan. Many of their readers may regret that the volume which 
gives them the lays of Helgi Hundingsbana, Sigurd, Brynhild, 
give them those of Regin, Fafnir, and 
Grifir, or the Greenland lay of Atli; in short, thatit should not, on 
the mere score of convenience, give them all the Edda songs. We 
are still more inclined to regret that anything should be inserted into 
the translation of the prose Saga which isnot actually found in the 
original, The portions thus introduced are the Song of the Birds 
in the chapter which tells of the slaying of Fafnir ; the stanzas 
of the lay of Sigrdrifa relating to the awaking of Brynhild ; and 
the whole of the first Lay of Gudrun, which is inserted before 
the narrative of her death. It is true that the reader is fore- 
warned of these insertions in the preface, but the integrity of the 
prose Saga is thus to some extent impaired, 


To the Grettir Saga the translators challenged attention on the 

und that it “treated vividly and dramatically” “ events true 
in.the main.” This claim we examined with some care, the 
result being that the Saga, as a whole, had no distinctive features, 
and that the only connexion with the history of Iceland or of 
Europe lay in the occurrence of two or three names of persons 
the events of whose lives are as faithfully represented as the life 
of Charles 1. would be if we ascribed to him the exploits of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Such a claim it would be almost impos- 
sible to urge for the Vélsung story ; nor is it urged by the present 
translators, although they cannot withhold the expression of their 
conviction that the reader “will be intensely touched by finding, 
amidst all its wildness and remoteness, such i vite Hy suc 
subtlety, such close sympathy with all the passions that may move 
himself to-day.” If these words mean there is something 
which may touch our deepest feelings in the thought of lives 
rendered bitter by a hard ot of love kindled only to be turned 
into anguish and torment, of beauty and bravery and nobleness 
of spirit raising a man above his fellows only to make him the 
subject or slave of beings altogether meaner and weaker than 
himself, we may without hesitation accept them as true. But if 
they mean that the pictures here given are pictures of human 
society in any age or in any country, then we must refuse 
to accept them until we have some evidence of the fact, 
If the story of Sigmund and Signy, of Sigurd and Hogni in the 
Vélsung tale be su tially the same story as that of Kriemhild 


* The Story of the Vilsungs and Niblungs, with certain Songs from the 
Elder Edda. ‘translated from the Icelandic by Eirikr Magnusson and 
William Morris. London: F. 8. Ellis. 1870, 
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and Siegfried and Hagen in the Nibelung Lay, of Walthar of ' the ordeal before which her children by Siggeir had failed. The 


Aquitaine, and many others, and if all these in their most promi- 
nent features, or in their ral character, exhibit a close resem- 
blance to old legends of ks or Hindus, then we are at least 
justified in bringing’ out these points of likeness, and in accepting 
the conclusions. to which the inquiry, when extended over the 
traditions of all cognate nations, may lead us. ‘ 
The prose Saga. of the Vélsungs carries the 
the son of Odin; bat no Edda songs have been preserved of the 
incidents related in the earlier chapters until we come to the story 
of Helgi, the slayer of Hunding. Of these earlier scenes the most 
remarkable characteristic is the constant recurrence of incidents 
which are repeated in the main body of the Saga; and thus the 
impression. made upon the reader is that of being whirled round on 
a wheel which may turn out to be the wheel of Ixion. The trans- 
lators are careful to tell-us that they have no wish to deal with 
vexed questions; but as it isclear that there must be some founda- 
tion for every story; we have nothing to do but to note the points 
of likeness or repetition, and to urge that this fact, like every other 
fact, calls for explanation. The common element in the stories of 
Oidipous, Romulus, Perseus, Tele Theseus, Iason, and other 
mythical beings, is the destiny which makes them, whether wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, destroy the beings from whom they have 
sprung. Some of them me the instruments of a righteous 
vengeance on those who have sought to deprive them of life; the 
birth of others, as of Dionysos or Asklépios, marks the moment of 
death to their mothers. If it be granted that the Greek and 
Icelandic: myths must be treated by the same method, and if it 
amay now be fairly affirmed that such myths as those of Asklépios, 
Heraklés,and Perseus have been removed far beyond the sphere of 
human life; we at onee begin to see the framework on which these 
Saga stories have been built up. Unless we have some betterevidence 
than that of mere assertion for the statement that Kephalos and 


Prokris, Erechtheus and Kekrops were real human ms inhabit- 
the country now graced by the bandits of Marathon, we may be 
wed to seein the legend the simple-story of the dew dried up or 


slain by the heat of the day. Inthe northern stories, the hero fre- 
—_* dies before his son, who is to take his place or to avenge 
im, is born; or, as the Greek story would have it, Apollén has 
forsaken Kor6nis before her child sees the light. This is simply 
the | of the birth of Vélsung, whose father, Rerir, goes home 
to Odin, leaving his wife sick: at heart, like Lété, while she 
‘wandered from to land: before the birth of Phoibos. It is 
told again of Maeduff, “and they say that the youngling kissed 
his mother or ever she'died.” So uniform is the career of children 
thus born, that Grimm could say generally, “ Aus dem Mutterleib 
nittene Kinder pflegen Helden zu werden” ; and the embrace 
which they barely give to the dying mother is the embrace 
which Orpheus, Alpheios, and Phoibos seek in like manner 
to give to Eurydiké, Are and Daphné, as each vanishes 
away. Ina form still more striking, this mythical death of the 
= of fatal children is exhibited in the story of Agni, 
e fire, whose parents are the two sticks, from which his flame 
is ki and which he devours as soon as he is born. If 
the tree owes h the roof ay has a 
sin ikeness to the world-supportin rasil, the story of 
Qdin, who thrusts into this the can be 
drawn out only by him: who is destined to wield. it, merely 
reproduces the myth of pe vm and Theseus, and is reflected again 
in the story of Kin ur. The am YP will yield to no 
hand but that of “sm ay son, Sigmund, and at-his touch it 
dJeaves the trunk as though it were a feather. floating on water. 
Here we have the counterpart of the great stone which Theseus, 
when he had reached his full strength, lifts without effort, to 
find the sword and sandals whieh. his father had. buried beneath 
it. In the Arthur story it. is again a stone, and the pith of the 
tradition is given in the motto carved upon it—“ Whoso pulleth 
out this sword out of this stone and anvil is rightwise born 
King of England.” This sword. in the Icelandic story is Gram, 
and it is unne to say that we have here the brands of 
Arthur and of Roland, and the spears and arrows of Phoibos, 
Odysseus, Achilleus, and Philoktétés. For this sword there is 
a deadly contest between Sigmund and his people and the men 
of King Siggeir, who has married Sigmund’s. sister Signy. 
The result is that Sigmund and his ten brothers are bound, ; 
the deaths of these ten brothers being brought about in a 
‘way which will be familiar to all who are uainted with 
modern Hindu folk-lore. As in the story of the Wolf and the 
Seven Little Goats the wolf swallows six of the kids, but is 
ripped up before it has swallowed the seventh (a myth parallel 
to that of Kronos, who swallows his children), so here 
Sigmund alone esc the she-wolf who each night devours 
one of the ten, and who is the mother of King Siggeir, the enemy 
of Volsung and his children. Sigmund now being loosed from 
his bonds dwells in the woods, like many of the heroes in the 
pular German and Norse stories of Grimm and Dasent; and 
igny, his sister, sends to him one of her children, the son of 
Siggeir, to whom Sigmund gives his meal-bag, charging him to 
make bread. The boy fails to do so, being afraid to set hand to 
the meal-sack, because somewhat quick lay in the meal; and at 
the bidding of Signy, Sigmund slays him. The same fate befalls 
her next child, and then we come to an incident which shows 
still more clearly the nature of the materials with which we are 
dealing. Signy changes forms with a witchwoman whom she 


leaves with Siggeir, and going into the wood becomes by her 
brother Sigmund the mother of Sinfjotli, who safely goes through 


child, when asked if he had found aught in the meal, answers :— 
“T misdoubted me that there was something et in the meal 
when I first fell to kneading of it; but I have kneaded it all y 
together, both the meal and that which was therein, whatever it 
was.” Sigmund replies with a laugh, “Nought wilt thou eat of 
this bread to-night, for the most deadly of worms hast thou 
kneaded up’ therewith.” This worm is almost ubiquitous in 
Teutonic and Scandinavian myths; and unless all the results of 
comparative mythology are to be overthrown or set aside, it is the 
Python of Delphi, the Ahi and Vritra of the Hindu, the Grendel of 
Beowulf, the Chimaira and dragon of Bellerophontes, Perseus, or 
Iason. Its death is the slaying of the darkness, whether of the 
night or of the winter; and the weakly children which fail to 
it answer to the timorous or ill-fated knights who fail in their 
efforts to pierce the thorn-hedge behind which Dornroschen sl 
or to leap the barrier of spears which guards the sun-maidens 
of Hindu fairy tales. When at length the malignant power to 
whom Signy is wedded, like the wife of Bluebeard, has been 
overcome, she exults in the thought of her son Sinfjotli, and 
says:— 
T let slay both my children, whom I deemed worthless, for the 
of our father, and I went into the wood to thee in a witch-wife’s shape; 
now behold Sinfjotli is the son of thee and of me both; and therefore has 
he this so great hardihood and fierceness, in that he is the son both of Vél- 
sung’s son and Vélsung’s daughter ; and for this and for nought else have I 
so wrought that King. Siggeir might get his bane at last. . . . 
merrily now will I die with King Siggeir, though I was nought merry to 
wed with him. 
Having thus said, she kisses her brother and her son, and going 
back into the fire dies with Siggeir and his men. Even in this 
strange part of the legend we are ready to acknowledge both “ the 
nature and beauty with which it is filled,” on the one condition 
that we are not called on to interpret this nature of humanity, 
There may be possibly parallels to such doings among the savages 
of Fiji or Dahomey, or in the deeds of some exceptional French 
and English murderers; but that such things should come into 
the heads of decent folk without awakening in them, and in those 
to whom they might speak of them, a feeling of indignant horror, 
is a simple impossibility. When a like idea was presented to the 
Greek mind on the marriage of Oidipous and his mother Iokasté, 
this horror was roused directly by the thought of its bearing on 
the conditions of human society. Hence the sequel of bitter 
woes and the terrible drama which is brought to a close in the 
sacred grove of the Eumenides. Throughout, on the part of the 
involuntary actors, there is nothing but grief of mind and agony of 
conscience. Here there is nothing but exultation, as well for 
the incest as for wild havoc wrought without any motives 
higher than those which might prompt the treacheries of Anda- 
man islanders. But when in Greek myths we get away from the 
circle of human affairs, and find ourselves among the inhabitants 
of Olympos or of Aithér, we find precisely the same indifference 
to that of which we may fairly speak as Aryan morality in any of 
its forms; and in Zeus and Hére, Artemis and Apollén, sister and 
brother, wife and husband, we see the representatives of Signy 
and Sigmund. 
Another story which we encounter at almost every turn in the 
pular traditions of northern Europe, is that of the Snake 
arse, or the magic herb which has the power of restoring life to 
the dead. This story, which we have in the myth of Glaukos and 
Polyidos, as related by Apollodoros, and in the Hindu tale of 
Panch Phul Ranee, is obviously connected with the healing and 
life-giving serpent. Here the remedy is used by Sigmund to 
bring back to life his son Sinfjotli, whom he has torn in the guise 
of a wolf, like the Lykeian Apollon or Heraklés in the lion’s skin, 
If to these incidents we add the slaughter of the younger children 
of Signy and Siggeir, which merely repeats that of their elder 
brothers, we have gone through almost the whole mythical history 
of the sons of Rerir to the days of Helgi, Hunding’s slayer. 
These causeless murders, on any fais explanation, are repeated 
again by Gudrun, and they do but reflect the murder of the 
children of Iason by their mother Medeia; and thus we have 
scarcely a single feature left in these introductory chapters which 
is not seen in the myths of other nations and which may not be 
again found in the main body of this Vélsung story. But although 
the story and its several incidents, if judged by a human standard, 
become incredible or impossible, the myth, like that of the Grettir 
Saga, acquires a deeper and a truer interest. The darlings of 
Aphrodité and Eds return to life after their early death ; and in 
one version Sarpédén shares this high destiny with Memnén and 
Adonis. This thought begins to fade away in the myth of 
Asklépios although he himself raises others from the dead, and 
becomes fainter still in the legends of Achilleus and Odysseus, 
It is startling to trace precisely the same stream of thought in the 
stories of Northern Europe. In the lays of Helgi Hundings- 
bana Sigrun takes the place of Eés weeping on the death of 
Memnon :— 
O Helgi, thy hair 
Is thick with death’s rime : 
With the dew of the dead 
Is my love all dripping ; 
Dead cold are the hauds 
Of the son of Hogni! 
How for thee, O my king, 
May I win healing ? 


Her prayers avail so far that Helgi, the phantom-horseman in 
Burger's ballad of Lenore, comes to her on the great mound, 
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here she: has dight a bed for him, where she will come and sleep 
as she when.her lord was living, and they remain 
together till the dawn comes when Helgi must ride on the red- 
dening ways,.and his pale horse must tread the highway aloft. 
The aman adds simply that “in old time folk trowed that 
men should be born again, though their troth be now deemed but 
an old wife’s doting. And so, as folk say, Helgi and Sigrun were 
born again, and at that tide was he called Helgi the Scathe of 
Hadding, and she Kara the daughter of Halfdan.” When we 
reach the story of Sigurd, the destroyer of Fafnir, this old faith, 
which rested on the reappearance of Baldur, Osiris, Tammuz, or 
Zagreos, has already grown weaker. The story of Sigurd is the 
story of Achilleus, aud though dire vengeance may be taken for 
his death, yet he himself is seen on earth no more, and Gudrun 
in her agony cries out, “ Oh, mindest thou not, Sigurd, the words 
we spoke that thou wouldest come and look on me; yea, even 
from thine abiding place among the dead.” 

But we are straying too far and too long on the of Helgi. 
To be brief, we will say only that we do not yield to the trans- 
lators themselves in their admiration of all that is lovely and 
beautiful in these wonderful legends; but if we wish to feel 
their full charm, we shall hasten to rid ourselves of the notion 
that they reflect the lives of men and women of our own race in 
any age or in any land. ; 


A MODERN SPANISH PASSION-PLAY.* 

LT compliance with the general custom of celebrating Lent by 
the performance of sacred. dramas in the principal towns of 
: saan on Antonio Campoamor, author of several works of the 
a (opera-bouffe) kind, has put his hand to more serious 
work, and last year published a , embodying the history of 
Our Lord’s Passion, which he dedicated to the Duke of Mont- 
ier. The play, which seems the principal specimen of its class, 
y holds the Speniee stage, se this year was the standard 
work at both Seville and Cordova. There is another passion-play, 
entitled the “Seven Dolors of the Virgin,” which was this year 
played at Madrid, but this is a geetennees of far less owen, 
and was represented in one of the smallest theatres of the capital, 
whereas the largest theatre in Seville, commonly used for the Ita- 
lian opera, was apperuriated to the. representation of Don Cam- 
or’s piece. Indeed, it may generally be affirmed that at 
ville, more than elsewhere, the peculiar Catholicism of Spain is 

to be seen in its fullest stage of development. 

Sacred drama is a thing of which our untravelled fathers knew 
absolutely nothing save in the shape of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
two pies by Racine, and the pious trifles composed by excellent 
Mrs. Hannah More for the edification of young ladies. ‘The nearest 
approach to a passion-play in England is Handel’s Messiah, but the 
book is so contrived that it never assumes a strictly dramatic form, 
and we are unable to identify any performer with the holy Person 
who gives the title to the work. Theatrical representations 
af Scriptural subjects on an ordinary stage, with the accessories 
of scenery and action, are prohibited as much in deference to the 
voice of public opinion as to that of authority. That in Evgland 
Verdi’s Nabuco is turned into Nino, that Rossini’s Mose in Egitto 
is re-named Pietro /’ Eremuta, and that a performance of Méhul’s 
Joseph is impossibl2, may seem absurd to persons whom travel has 
familiarized with the less rigid manners of the Continent, but it 
expresses a sentiment deeply seated in the English mind, which 
would assert itself universally were an attempt made to give a 
pM representation of the more awful passages of Scripture. 
Nebuchadnezzar, some may argue, is after all a mere man; and 
the charming story of Joseph and ‘his brethren is a pastoral illus- 
tration of early Hebrew life, in which the supernatural element 
plays an unessential part. But let a London manager attempt to 
treat the Crucifixion as it is treated in Spain, everybody, high 
and low, weuld be ready to resist the hateful innovation, and the 
Bench of Bishops would for once in their lives find partisans in 
the mobs of Trafalgar Square. 

The recurrence of the year on which the decennial passion-play 
takes place at Ober-Ammergau has caused many Englishmen to 
look towards Bavaria. At all events people are now aware that 
passion-plays exist, and that res le folks go to see them. But 
the antithesis to English prejudice is not to be found at Ober- 
Ammergau, where the passion-play is an institution as exceptional 
as the procession of Lady Godiva through Coventry is with us. 
The actors are not professional, the theatre in the open air isnot 
as other theatres, the play, being performed for a season only once 
in ten years, is not as other stage-plays. A solemn subject is 
solemnly approached, and precautions are taken against that ex- 
cessive familiarity which may degenerate into contempt. In 
Spain we have the reverse of all this, There a play embodyi 

most awful events recorded in the New Testament is deem 
the proper thing to perform during Lent in an ordinary theatre, 
and people go to see it as a matter of course, without the notion 
that they are doing any particular good or any particular harm. 
At-a large house like that at Seville the manager dresses his 
characters well, but he displays a good deal of shabbiness in his 
decorations, and evidently dves not regard his sacred play with the 
same amount of reverence which a London director bestows on his 
Christmas pantomime. Let it not be inferred, however, from 


* El Hombre-Dios, 6 sea La Pasion y Muerte de Nuestro Scior 
Jesucristo, drama sacro-biblico-religioso, en ocho actos y en verso, escrito por 
Don Antonio Cumpoamor. Sevilla: Alvarez, 1869. 


these remarks that Don Campoamor’s play, the, Man-G@od, is by 
any means an ordinary work. His di is written in various 
metres with great eare, after the model of the Spanish dramatists 
of the golden age, and his “stage effects” are well distributed, 
In fact, he has such a keen eye to propriety of representation that 
he must now and then have winced at the achievements of his 
scene-painter, But the t peculiarity of his work is its 
Scriptural character. With raze exceptions he avoids the legends 
which are to be found in other pieces of the kind, and is never 
better pleased than when he can put a verse of the Vulgate New 
Testament in a marginal note as a warranty for some speech ot 
situation. The reverence of the Christian is seconded by the 
conscientiousness of the man of letters. 


We do not hesitate to give a somewhat full description of a play 
which must be entirely novel to Englishmen, and of whi 
robably a copy is not to be obtained here save by special order. 
he rising curtain discovers an open space in Bethan . The 
Saviour is seated at the foot ofa tree, aeunenial by the 
Apostles, two of whom, Peter and Judas, are endeavouring to 
prevent the intrusion of some little children, while a chorus. of 
men and women sing. in honour of ‘the Passover. The. chorus. 
ended, Jesus invites the children, who fall on their knees. around. 
him.as he inculeates. the necessity of childlike innocence in those 
who would enter the heavenly kingdom. Simon the Leper, ba 
proaching, is in his turn repulsed by the disciples, but he is formally 
received by the Redeemer, and the invitation to his house is readily 
accepted. A change of decoration brings us into the interior of the 
house, where Abdias, a Pharisee, is aiding two slaves to make pre= 
tion for the reception of the illustrious guest, and explains to- 
aluel, another Pharisee, his conviction that Jesus is the expected 
Messiah, basing his belief on the evidence of the miracles, On 
the entrance of Simon with the Saviour and his disciples, the 
Pharisees fall on their knees, and Simon, exp: this unworthi- 
ness of the honour conferred upon him, is»reminded ‘that all men 
axe equal in the sight of Gad. The Magdalen now makes her ap- 
ce to prostrate herself before the Lerd.and anoint his feet, 
‘or this she is reproved by Judas, with whom the otherdisciples 
agree ; but is freely oned by the Redeemer, who however 
makes no. answer to the charge of extrawagance preferred ,agaimat 
her by Judss, but dwells on her contrition only. ‘The pardon of 
the dalen is the cause of the disaffection. of Judas, who, 
when the others have retired and he remains alone with. the 
Magdalen, who finds herself too much ‘absorbed .by her own 
thoughts to regard him, expresses his deep disgust and leaves the 
house resolved to betray his Master. ‘The Magdalen, left.without 
observers, tears off the jewels which have been the wages.of her 
sin, and utters a soliloquy conceived ina truly spirit, in 
which she compares the pearls of the past: with the pearly tears. 
she will shed in the future :— 


Perlas de fulgores roj 
Liquidas, jay! y 

Another change of decoration brings us to the Gate of Jerusalem, 
where the triumphal entry of the Saviour is represented by 
means of an elaborate “ set,” and of a large number of persons 
who, bearing palms, appear in the street and on the tops of the 
buildings. As this is one of his grand tableaux, Don Campoamor, 
after describing the necessary scenic ements with a precision 
that would suffice for the dullest of s n earnestly 
recommends managers to put as much life as possible into the 
picture. “ Désele a este cuadro toda la animacion que los directores 
crean oportuna, pues todo cabe en él.” When the chorus have 
sung the Hosannas, and the Redeemer, seated on the ass, has pre= 
dicted the fall of Jerusalem, the first act terminates. lt may be 
remarked that the speech containing the prediction is composed of 
three stanzas written in the ottava rima of the Italians. and their 
imitators, whereas the greater part of the dialogue throughout the 
work is written in the short lines of the old Spanish dramatists, 
together either by the national rima asoquante or by 

strict rhyme, as in the ¢ase of the Magdalen’s soliloquy quoted 


above, 


The second act opens with the Sanhedrim, at which of course 
the High-priest Caiaphas presides, seated undera canopy. What 
must have been the feelings of Don Campoamor, whois so par 
ticular about his scenery, when the decoration representing the 
place of the solemn assembly exhibited at Seville, last Lent, the 
interior of an Egyptian editice liberally studded with idols, we do 
not venture to surmise. All are asoto the necessity of 
destroying the new prophet, who:is:manifestly a foe to the priestly 
order, but a debate arises as to the means to be adopted. Some 
are for immediate execution without trial, but:the more moderate 
party suggests that Jesus shall be brought before Pontius Pilate 
asa rebel against the mene cig This party prevails, the priest 
Annas expressing a hope that among the :disciples will be dound 
one who will betray his Master. 

Soft music accompanies the change of decoration which brings 
us to the humble dwelling of the Virgin Mary, Pining in solitude, 
she utters a soliloquy, in which the grief of the mother at the 
‘foreseen sufferings of her son contends with resignation to the 


| Perlas, que sin conocerlas = 
Amaba con pasion, : 
Y con mi atrenta y baldon 
Continuais siendo same 3 
Id vuestro brillo.4 prestar 
A otra fuente que-sea pura, : 
dejadme mi amargura 
Qtras perlas derramar. 
] 
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divine will, and the joyous belief that the redemption of the world 
will be effected by his death. The flat opening, discovers a 
number of angels, bearing the implements of the Passion, who 
console her with a choral song :— 

No llores, Virgen, 

No llores, Madre, 

_Al ver el cuadro 

De la Pasion. 

El mundo aguarda, 

Para salvarse, 

La triste muerte 

Del Redentor. 


When the angels have vanished, the Virgin is visited by the 
“two Marys” and the Magdalen, who hopes that by the divine 
mercy the crucifixion may be prevented; but this solace is of 
course rejected. The Son now enters to strengthen her faith, and 
it is characteristic that he asks her permission to go to Heaven :— 


Os pido, Madre del alma, 
Permiso para ir al Cielo. 


He enforces his argument by causing the scene once more to open, 
and td show the righteous in Purgatory, awaiting their redemp- 
tion. All scruples are at length overcome by his promise to re- 
appear on the third day after his death. The Virgin consents to 
the sacrifice, but begs to participate in the sufferings of her son :— 


Tan sola una concesion 

Os pido, Senor, aqui. 

Que me hagais pasar 4 mi 

Vuestra sangriente Pasion. 

Sufra con vuestro sufrir, 

Llore con vuestro lorar, 

Pene con yuestro penar, 

Y muera 4 vuestro morir. : 


When Jesus has left the stage, the women all declare a resolution 
to follow him to Calvary. 


After a short introductory scene in which the Saviour reveals to 
the disciples his intention of supping at the house of Simon the 
Leper, the interior of that domicile is discovered, with a table 
completely furnished for the celebration of the Last Supper. The 
feet of the disciples are all washed in turn by their Master, while 
a chorus of angels is heard behind the scenes, Judas displaying in 
dumb-show his contumacious disposition. They then take their 
| at the table, which is arranged after the precedent of Da 

inci’s picture. The Bread is broken without particular illustra- 
tion; but, at the presentation of the Cup, the flat opens and 
discovers a nimbusq, in the midst of which is the Heavenly 
Father in the act of receiving a chalice from the hands of an 
angel, while clouds of incense perfume the entire theatre. The 
Sacrament instituted, the Redeemer predicts the treason of Judas, 
who departs in a rage, and the temporary disaffection of Peter, and 
in a front scene which follows he delivers a farewell admonitory 
address to the disciples, at the end of which he retires, taking 
with him Peter, John, and James, and leaving the rest. The 
address is written in offava rima, which the author evidently 
regards as the metre appropriate to declamation of an elevated 
kind. The remainder of the act takes place in the house of 
Caiaphas, where Judas receives the thirty pieces of silver for 
betraying his Master, and shows his unamiable disposition by 
scrupulously counting the coins, and ascertaining that all are of 
the proper weight. 

The fourth act — in the Garden of Olives, which is re- 
presented by an elaborate set scene, with which the painter is 
exhorted to do his best—“ esmérese el pintor.” Jesus is discovered 
praying on a mound in the middle of the stage, at the foot of an 
olive-tree larger than the rest, accompanied by an invisible chorus, 
while the three disciples are sleeping. When he has awakened 
and reproved the sleepers, a rose-bush is transformed into a 
rock of gold, in the centre of which is an angel, holding a cup 
in his right hand and a cross in his left. The officers of the 
priests now enter, headed by Roboam, a Jewish doctor. Peter 
strikes off the servant’s ear, which Jesus picks up and restores to 
its } gous Judas gives the fatal kiss, but is smitten with remorse 
and horror as soon as his Master is dragged bound from the 
stage. The whole of the dialogue spoken in the Garden of Olives 
is written in long lines, though in rma asonante. The examina- 
tion of Jesus by Caiaphas takes place, on the authority of St. 
John (chap. xviii.) in the house of Annas, the high priest’s father- 
in-law, and when it is ended and the prisoner is removed the 
remorse of Judas is expressed without restraint. He dashes 

‘down the purse containing the ap of blood, he calls curses 
down upon his own head, he falls on his knees, and implores 
the liberation of his Master. His suicide furnishes opportunity 
for a d scenic effect, and accordingly the next pas of 
decoration brings us to a wild mountainous country, the chief 
object in which is a torrent, over which the main branch of a 
fig-tree is inclined. After a remorseful soliloquy in ottava rima, 
Judas hangs himself to the tree, and, the branch breaking, falls 
into the torrent. From the opening rocks issue a number of devils, 
who exult over the fallen traitor, while a serpent vomiting fire 
completes a — the sublimity of which somewhat borders 
= = ridiculous. A moveable canvas represents the torrent at 

ville, 


Two introductory scenes in the hall of the Sanhedrim open 
the fifth act. A doubt arising among the priests whether Pilate 
will fulfil their wishes, Caiaphas expresses his reliance on the 


Jewish people, who only want a pretext to rebel against Rome, 
In another part of the building Peter, who has crept in to seek his 
Master, is stopped by soldiers, one of whom charges him with bei 
a disciple of Jesus, He “denies” his Master, and the cock ig 
heard to crow behind the scenes. We are then taken to the Pra. 
torium, where Jesus, who does not speak a word, is brought before 
Pilate, followed by a mob shouting for immediate judgment. The 
Governor, who is convinced of the innocence of the accused, and 
is moreover influenced by a letter from his wife in which she 
describes her dream, refers the case to Herod, the interior of whose 
= is represented by the next decoration. The Tetrarch, 
earing the accusation, causes the accused to be clothed in a white 
dress and sends him back to Pilate. This is done on the authori 
of the Vulgate version of St. Luke’s Gospel (xxiii. 11), “ Et illusit 
indutum veste alba, et emisit ad Pilatum.” Pilate, who hag 
vainly expected the arrival of a military force from Syria, feels 
himself too weak to oppose the wishes of the infuriated Jews, 
The scourging, the crowning with thorns, and the mocking all take 
place in the Pretorium, Pilate perpetually exhorting the perse- 
cutors to mercy, till at last, after washing his hands, he gives a 
written sentence to the Cross, which he had already prepared, into 
the hands of Caiaphas, declaring that it will remain a monument 
of infamy, not for the Romans, but for the Jews. 


The tableau which occupies the sixth act represents the ye 
cession towards Calvary through a street in Jerusalem, and, as 
executed on the stage of Seville, is the most revoltingly efiective 
in the whole play. The two thieves are forcibly dragged along by 
cords placed round their necks, and Jesus, who, on the authority 
of St. John (xix. 17), carries his own cross, is treated with similar 
ignominy, repeatedly falling under the weight of his burden, 
which is at last shared by Simon. The print of his face, which, 
stained with the blood drawn by the crown of thorns, presents a 
horrible spectacle, is taken by Saint Veronica. In accordance with 
the stage direction, the music which accompanies the procession 
stops whenever the Redeemer falls, and a dull murmur is heard 
among the people. He falls for the last time, when his mother 
comes upon the scene, and he essays to look at her. When the 
rocession is gone, the Virgin remains to express her agony in 
ong rhymed lines, supported by St. John and the three other 
Marys. 

The seventh act is occupied with the circumstances of the 
Crucifixion, and, when the rising curtain discovers Mount Calvary, 
the two thieves are already nailed to their respective crosses, 
That which bears the Saviour is not yet elevated, and he is nailed 
to it in the presence of the audience. When it is raised the priests 
utter a shout of triumph, and the people a wail of horror. St. John 
and the Marys enter to form a group, the sponge dipped in vinegar 
and gall is administered, dice are thrown for the garments, the 
thieves express their diverse characters, and Jesus suilers amid the 
insults of the priests, till these are scared away by the approach of 
darkness, and he dies. His side is pierced with a spear by the 
blind Longinus, whose infirmity the Redeemer once refused to 
heal, and who, led by an executioner, seizes on the opportunity for 
revenge. ‘The blood that drops from the wound, failing into the 
eyes of Longinus, restores him to sight, and he drops on his knees 
penitent. Now the darkness increases, rocks are torn up by the 
earthquake, resuscitated corpses cross the stage, and all is horror 
and confusion, till at last peace is restored in auswer to the Vir- 
gin’s prayer, and bright light is diffused over the personages about 
the cross. Don Campoamor earnestly suggests that manage 
when they can, should supply the Roman soldiers with re 
horses, and his suggestion was adopted at Seville. 


At the commencement of the eighth act, Joseph of Arimathea, 
accompanied by Nicodemus, calls upon Pilate, who, stricken with 
remorse for the death of Jesus, is only too glad to concede his 
body. Calvary is again discovered, without the thieves, the four 
Marys and St. John still remaining at the foot of the Saviour's 
cross. On the entrance of Joseph and Nicodemus with the apos- 
tles the “descent” is effected, the tableau being copied, at the 
author’s suggestion, from Rubens’s celebrated picture. The Mag- 
dalen receiving the crown and the nails delivers them to the 
Virgin, who thereupon utters a rhymed lyrical speech. When the 
personages leave the stage, angels are heard behind the scenes 
repeating the chorus of the second act, “ No llores, Virgen,” &c. 
The act ends with the burial in the garden of Joseph, where the 
tomb is guarded by soldiers, 


Thus terminates the Hombre-Dios ; but it is generally followed 
by a supplementary act, representing the Resurrection, which is 
treated as a separate work, being dedicated by the author to the 
Condes de los Cérbos, whereas the long play is, as we have said, 
dedicated to the Duke of Montpensier. The circumstances of 
the sublime event are given in full detail, the whole concluding 
with the appearance of Jesus seated on a throne, encircled by 
cherubs and attended by angels, who bear the implements of the 
Passion. 

One remarkable fact which cannot be gathered from the mere 

rusal of the book is this, that Judas Iscariot, who in the 

ginning makes himself conspicuous by his ill-temper, is regarded 
in a somewhat comic light by the audience, and that his visible 
descent into the infernal regions awakes laughter rather than 
awe. So was it with the Devil of the old mysteries, \ 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP COSIN.* 


Be pac acl COSIN and the correspondent whose letters fill up 
so large space in this volume, Bishop Mountague, bergen to 
that large class of characters in the seventeenth century of whom 
it is easy to draw, from opposite points of view, the most cpecrise 
portraitures, There are few influences in history which are 
more to be regretted than the utter entanglement of civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs during that It is hard to estimate with 
any impartiality the character of Laud ; it is hard in proportion to 
estimate with impartiality the character of Cosin or Mountague. 
Yet it is certainly not fair to confound Laud, in his character of 
ecclesiastical reformer strictly so called, with Laud either in his 
character of an instrument of civil despotism or in his character of 
ecclesiastical persecutor. Cosin’s editor points out with perfect 
truth that most of what were called the innovations of Laud in 
matters of ritual and practice are now universally accepted alike 
by High, Low, and Broad. And he might have added that the 
charge of Arminianism, which in those days was thought well 
nigh as deadly as the charge of Popery, would hardly be now 
looked on as a reproach by any except a small and extreme sec- 
tion. In fact the very name of Arminian has dropped out of use. 
It is no longer a term of revilement to be hurled at an enemy, and 
since Wesley’s days probably no one has applied it tohimself. In 
these ways the influence of Laud and his school has been lasting, 
even upon those who not only disapprove of much of his conduct, 
but ‘who further believe themselves altogether to differ from his 
theology. We have — maintained on this ground that Laud, 
notwithstanding many and great errors, some of them rising almost 
to the dignity of crimes, was not the utterly wv person 
which Lord Macaulay and others have represented him as being. 
No doubt, besides his graver faults, he had a weak, misjudging, 
and even ludicrous side to his character; but he left behind him 
the greatest of proofs that he was not wholly contemptible—he did 
his work. The Church of England has never been the same since 
Laud as it was before Laud, and the change which has taken 
place has largely happened in the direction in which Laud wished 
it to happen. Of course it becomes matter of fair questioning how 
far these changes are due to Laud personally; but it is a sign 
that his personal share has not been when the parti- 
cular points of detail on which Laud specially insisted are points 
which have long been universally ruled as he wished to rule 
them. And in Laud’s work Mountague and Cosin—and this book 
has really as much to do with Mountague as with Cosin—were 
important helpers. The editing of the letters and other writings 
has been, rightly as we think, entrusted to a sympathizer, though 
not an extravagant one. Mr. Ornsby now and then gets a degree 
or two nearer to theological controversy than is usual in an anti- 
uarian series like the books of the Surtees Society. But this is 
the unavoidable result of publishing writings which still certainly 
come within the Society’s proper range. The dispute between Peter 
Smart and his brethren in the Chapter of Durham is no small 
event in the ecclesiastical history of the Northern province, and it 
is one which a Northern society may fairly undertake to illustrate. 
Cosin, though not a Northern man born, became through his 
various preferments one of the list of Northern worthies; as such 
the Surtees Society have a right in him, and that right cannot be 
exercised without carrying with it some little savour of contro- 
versial divinity. 

The name of Cosin himself holds but a secondary place in the 
general history of those stirring times, but it is well known to all 
who have given any degree of minute attention tothem. Born in 
1595, he would have a child’s remembrance of the days of Eliza- 
beth, and he did not receive a Bishopric till after the Restoration. 
He thus connected two epochs, and he was one of those who 
handed over the traditions of Laud and his school to the later gene- 
rations of High Churchmen. But Cosin’s own immediate teacher 
was his “ lord and master Overall,” the Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield and afterwards of Norwich, whose “ Convocation Book ” 
figures in Lord Macaulay's history as the means which educated 
Sherlock’s conscience into taking the oaths to William and Mary. 
To Overall Cosin in his younger days acted as librarian and chaplain, 
and he looked up to his memory throughout life with the special 
reverence implied in his perhaps punning description of him. 
Cosin’s ecclesiastical education thus began under James, and it 
was under Charles the First that he began to rise to any position 
of eminence. He had his full share of those gifts of energy and 
ubiquity which allowed the Churchmen of his day to be at once 
in many distant places and to discharge at once various conflicting 
duties—gifts which are nowadays sadly em Pe] by modern 
laws which only a few specially desing ones still find the means to 
evade. A pluralist Dean or Canon of our own day would feel his 
mouth water at the long roll of the preferments of Cosin and 
Laud, Dean here, Master here, Prebendary there, Rector of this 
— and that, here an Archdeacon, there a Bishop’s private 

haplain. But it must be said for Cosin, as for Laud, that he 
contrived to leave his mark on several of his preferments at once. 

“If he was not literally at the same moment at the city of Durham 
and at Durham House in London, at Cambridge, at Peterborough, 
at Brancepath, and in the East Riding, he was at least looking 
with more or less of care after all these various spheres of use- 
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fulness. He made himself most famous as Prebendary of Durham, 
but we have divers documents touching him as Dean of Peter- 
borough and Master of Peterhouse; his Visitation Articles for 
his Yorkshire Archdeaconry are the work of a man who might 
be called meddling, but could hardly be called negligent, and 
we have signs that even his parish of Brancepath was neither 
wholly forgotten nor always debarred from the sight of its 
rector. The fall of the Church and monarchy laid quite different 
functions upon him. He acted as chaplain to the banished 
Charles the Second at Paris, and when Charles left France he 
still remained as pastor of the English congregation there. And 
this brings us to a point in Cosin’s character which deserves 
special notice. That Cosin’s High Churchmanship was of ¢ 
kind which made him in no way di to spare the Pope and 
his works was in character with the Hig h Churchmanship of his 
His work—of this volume gives 
us the germ whic w into the larger history—was an exposure 
of the doctrine of Transubstentiation. We ane therefore not at“all 
rised to find him working hard when in France to keep his 
exiled flock from joining the Roman communion, though in the 
case of his own eldest son his efforts in this way proved fruitless. 
But modern High Churchmen may be sothivrkeae surprised, and 
some High Churchmen of his own time were somewhat indignant, 
at his full fraternization with the French Protestants, ‘and at the 
way in which—following therein also the teaching of his lord and 
master Overall—he defended the validity of their Presbyterian 
orders. There was no real inconsistency in so doing. High views 
of the Sacraments and high views of Episcopacy do commonly go 
together, but they are not logically connected. There is no sort of 
contradiction in holding the most exalted notion of the priestly 
character, and yet holding that that character may be _- on 
from one priest to another without the necessity of any order higher 
than that of priest. Two facts on this head seem to be rather 
— forgotten. One is that the sevenfold ministry of the 
oman Church does not recognise Bishops as a distinct order. The 
other is that in the English ritual it is not the Bishop alone, but 
the Bishop and Presbyters, by whom the priestly ordination is con- 
ferred. It is certainly to Cosin’s honour that he should have been 
attacked by zealots of opposite sides. 

Perhaps the best known thing in Cosin’s life is the great dis- 
ute between him and several other members of the Durham 
Shapter and another of their body, Peter Smart, an “ancient 
rebendary,” and “their elder brother,” as he delights to call 
imself. The whole question turns on the amount of ritual 

observance to be used in the cathedral of Durham, a matter on 
which the doings of Cosin and his brother High Churchmen, 
though they do not seem to have been anything really extreme, 
gave unutterable offence to the Puritan Smart. Or rather we 
should not say unutterable, for Smart found means to utter all his 
griefs in an accusation of prodigious length, bitterness, and quaint- 
ness. Here is a specimen taken nearly at random :— 

Item: we article and object inst John Cosin, Francis Burgoin, 
etc., that you being gentelly chevnitied ont reproved, for your horrible 
profanation of God’s House, the church, with your new superstitious 
ceremonies and idolatries, especially for erecting Altars, and worshipping 
them, you call the godly admonitions of your elder brother, Peter Smart, 
whom you should reverence for his age and experience, having been a 
member of Durham church 32 yeres, under the government of many Bishops 
and Deans, your selves being but yesterday prebendaries, and upstart re» 
formers, or rather deformers of the Church-service and ceremonies, his 
admonitions you uncharitably call bitter raylings, and invective speacheg 
and slanders, and scurrilous scoffings; your selves being ridiculous plaiers, 
rather then prechers, scurrilous ribalds, litle better then barking and biting 
dogs, calling the people in the church, even in time of divine service, some 
lazie sows, some dirtie whores, some and likning your Soverane 
Prince to your hors-keeper, this is worse scurrilitie. ; 


Of this last charge against Cosin we hear a good deal. Like 
other people who have been maligned for being accurate, Cosin 
had been attacked for denying that the King was Head of the 
Church, from which we gather that there were talkers in the seven- 
teenth century no better versed in what they talked about than the 
Disraelis and Balls of our own day. The story ran further that 
Cosin had said that the King had no more power to officiate in 
the Church or to excommunicate than his horsekeeper had. The 
offensive way of putting the doctrine was denied by Cosin him- 
self and by several compurgators; but, as far as regards officiating 
in the Church, Cosin only repeated the doctrine of the article; as 
to a royal power of excommunication there might be some doubt 
in the days of the High Commission. At all events he was ready 
and zealous to “ acknowledge and manifest his Majestie to be the 
Supreme Governour according to the lawes and canons in that 
behalf provided,” and “to defend and set forth the King’s su- 
premacie and power of Ecclesiasticall dominion.” Cosin in short 
was of the school of Lincoln, not of that of Addington. 


This Durham dispute was a very long one, and the King, Justice 
Yelverton, the Bishop of the diocese, and, what was much more 
important just then, the Bishop of London, all step in at different 
stages of the business. Cosin’s Visitation articles are less famous, 
but they are wonderfully long and minute, and, as language goes 
in our time, they would seem to suggest matter for accusation and 
to insinuate that there must be some. Take one specimen of the 
strict account which the Yorkshire Churchwardens were to give 
of their pastors :— 

When at any time he saith or celebrateth Divine Service, doth he 

‘orme the same in that religious, grave, and awefull manner, which best 


mmeth him to use before the presence of Almightie God, whom then he 
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coms'to serve: and- which doth best affect the le with reverence and 
devotion, who come to serve with: him? Doth he read distinctly with 
pauses, and pray devoutly with all*lowlines and humilitie? Doth he nat 
post; and haste over his.service? and doth he not performe it negligently 
and slightly, or in any other-rude.manner, which ill beseemeth the solemne 
worship of Almightie God ? 
Two Beostaidon apers also deserve notice. One is “The Doctor’s 
Last Will an ””.@ libel on Cosin in his character of 
Master of Peterhouse. .Another.is the goldsmith’s bill for the 
late which Cosin supplied:to the College chapel. Mr. Richard 
Blackwell used stronger language than modern tradesmen com- 
monly put into their bills :— 

And to that nasty Carier James, which did nott deliver my leter 

in time, for the bex he brought from Cambredg, 3°. 
Soeallis dewe, 26'..0%. 114, 

I gave-my letter to James him self in the taverne, and hee mad at the 
= of it greatt protestations of his love to your worshipp. I hope at 
last he brought you my leter which eame with ‘the platt. ame wonder 
fall of worke, for which I: desier your old platt, and shall give all content 
when I come to Cambre(lg. ‘Thus.hoping of your worshipfuil good helth, I 
rest, your faythfull servantt, Ricwarp BLackWELL. 


sent a.litell silver seall in first leter,whear.in a emblen wase 
iggraven one it, to your sonne or. dafter,.as a token from your servant, 
Upon the delivery of this leter I-will talke with James, whie hee could 
not deliver the leter as well asthe platt. 
The.spelling dafter should be naticed. ‘Was that ever the received 


pronunciation of daughter as well as of laughter ? 


REMINISCENCES OF AMERICA IN 1869.* 

| phadad cg that an American were to visit England for some 
months, and upon his return to publish an account of what 

he had seen and heard ; and then suppose that the main bulk of 
his book consisted of such statements as the following :—“‘ The 
omnibuses in London are licensed to carry twenty-one passengers, 
twelve inside and nine out; the conductor stands on a foot-board 
Close to the door and calls out at intervals the name of the streets 
through which he is likely to pass. The-distance from London to 
Edinburgh is four hundred ‘miles, and from London to Oxford 
fifty-seven. The scenery of the lakes is very much admired, and 
they are frequented annually by a large number of travellers from 
all of the country.” we say, an American tourist were to 
ea book out of such materials, should we not be inclined to 

say to him, Pray refer your readers at once to Murray’s Handbooks 
and Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, and save yourself the trouble of 
making a collection from those easily accessible and not very 
entertaining works? Why then should an Englishman fancy that 
remarks of the same ‘nature about America should possess any 
mysterious interest? It is now near upon four hundred years 
since Columbus led the -way to the New World, and we have 
heard some cynics regret that he ever took the trouble to do it. 
When we think of all ithe books of travel that have been written 
since his time to the present, we are half inclined to agree with 
them ; but at any rate Ameriea, though still conventionally called 
anew country, has been during these centuries so fully described 
from all possible points of view that it isreally not quite fair to be 
still treating us to the very A BC of information on the subject. 
The worst of it is that there are so few sights in America, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, that they have been used up with 
surprising rapidity. @ man the rare faculty 
of appreciating national eharacter with great sagacity and the 
jag of describing it vividly, or has some unusual facilities 
or investigating ‘the working of American institutions, he had 

better keep what he has to sey for private conversations. There 
are still circles where the fact that a man has crossed the Atlantic 
serves, for a very short time, to make him a lion of the smallest 
variety; but it certainly does not entitle him to write a book. 
There should be a limit imposed, if not by law, at least by 
criticism, to the ts of paper which may be spoilt in rede- 
seribing what has been deseribed much too frequently already ; and 


we beg to inform all whom it may coneern that Reminiscences of | Y 


America in 1869 is one of the most flagrant instances we have 
lately met of a bold defiance of these obvious principles. It has 
two characteristics which we will venture to point out, as being 

lly equivalent to.a notice toaveid the books of American 
travel in which they appear. They are very common, and wher- 
ever observed should serve.as. a warning to discreet persons. ‘The 
first is that the writers (for it has:taken two men to put together 
this dreary compilation) begin with the statement that English- 
men and Americans do not p ly understand each other, that 
they ought to do so, and that the American as painted by Mrs. 
Trollope or in Martin Chuzzlewit is an altogether extinct animal. 
Now we have no objection to these remarks on the score of their 
accuracy, but they are amongst the observations which should be 
taken for granted. We do not wish a man to preface a book 
about Continental travel with the assertion that Frenchmen do 
not eat frogs, or that Germans have done more than drink beer 
and smoke tobacco. The old caricatures, or bad, should not 
only be forgotten, but, if possible, it would be as well to forget 
the necessity of forgetting them. They are too extinct to render 
it advisable even to prove their non-existence. The second 


* Reminiscences of America in 1 By Two Englishmen. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 


characteristic above mentioned is that the book contains q 
description of Chicago and Niagara. We really know all 
about those wonders of art and nature. We have heard their, 
history and their wonders till we are tired. They are as much 
“played out” as the Thames Tunnel or the Tower of London, 

eir very names are beginning to make us impatient, and a man 
should either have the genius of ig or admit that he hag 
nothing whatever to say, before he fills his pages with the thou- 
sand-and-first repetition of matter with which every reader ig 
already more than satiated. We wish that an Index Expurgatoring 
could be published containing a list of the matters which are 
fairly.exhausted. Two or three of Lord Macaulay’s phrases, which, 
we are ashamed to quote even by way of warning, the German 
evolving things from his consciousness, the remark about the earth 
standing on the elephant and the elephant on the tortoise, descrip- 
tions of sea-sickness, eloquence about the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
accounts of Niagara and Chicago, should certainly be forbidden 
topics. The “Two Englishmen” indeed inform us that Mr, 
Cobden advised Mr. Goldwin Smith, before his first visit to. 
America, to see at least these two phenomena. But they do not 
tell us that Mr. Cobden advised Mr. Goldwin Smith to write about 
them ; and we may fairly presume that such advice could neither 
have been given nor accepted. . { 

The Two Englishmen present us by anticipation with the excuse 
that some of their chapters were written for lectures before a 
village audience. Whether a man is justified in publishing a bad 
book because it has previously been delivered as a bad lecture isa 
point which we need hardly discuss; but, criticizing it from this 

oint of view, we may certainly say that the lectures must have 
seen perfectly innocuous. They stick very closely to the most 

rosaic order of facts, and for the most part they appear to us to 

Be fairly accurate. With one or two remarks at intervals we 
might be inclined to find fault. We do not hold, for example, that 
the English are far behind the American railroads “in every re- 
spect, except in the matter of speed.” They have the further 
advantage that accidents are.much rarer—though certainly com 
mon enough—and that, when they do happen, a train is not crume 
& up with the completeness frequently obtained in America, 

oreover, the permanent way being with us much more solid, 
there is far less jolting. Again, our first-class carriages are far more 
comfortable than any carriage on an ordinary American train. 
Also, the travellers. are not badned to death by a stove which in 
winter makes the atmosphere unbearable, and they are able to 
open the windows more effectually in summer. Neither is there » 
gangway up and down which people are constantly passing, and 
which in the less settled parts of the country receives over liberal 
contributions of tobacco-juice and saliva. Again, the porters, 
guards, and other officials are in England far more numerous an 
civil, the stations incomparably superior, and even the refresh~ 
ments, miserable as they are by comparison with French arran 
ments, are very far superior to those provided in America. ‘The 
Two Englishmen incidentally admit some of these very obvious 
facts, aa we are rather puzzled'‘by their assertions of American 
superiority. The fact is simply that Americans, having to provide 
a vast and thinly-populated country with means of communica- 
tion as quickly as possible, have been satisfied with more rough- 
and-ready arrangements than would be accepted here. Their 
ingenuity is gradually providing carriages on a new plan, which 
may ultimately be as good as or better than their European 
rivals, and, from the necessity of the case, they have provided 
sleeping accommodation. But in other matters an English rail- 
way is as much superior to an American railway as an American 
river steamboat to the wretched contrivances in which we are 
tormented between Dover and Calais. We will add a remark 
upon one fact noticed by the Two Englishmen. They repeat the 
common observation as to the readiness with which Americans 
submit to the petty tyranny of railroad officials. The reason 
is surely very simple. In America you generally have to 
choose between three courses when you waut anything done, 
Either you must do it yourself, ‘or you must pay some- 
bedy an extravagant sum to do it for you; or, finally, 
ou must wait patiently till a great many other people want 
the same thing done, and must submit to its being then done 
roughly, and with little attention to your particular fancies. As 
the first two courses are frequently impracticable, you naturally 
acquire a habit of adopting the third. In other words, as personal 
services of all kinds are very dear, those who render them are very 
independent, and you haye no opportunity for remonstrating. In 
England a shilling makes a differs guard your humble servant 
throughout a day’s journey. In America you can’t find a guard 
for an hour, and when you find him have to wait his good pleasure 
with the rest of your fellow-passengers. An official who is not 
your slave naturally becomes your tyrant. 

Not to go into detailed criticisms, there is one chapter of rather 
more interest than the rest. The travellers visited Brigham 
Young, and give some notices which, though not very profound, are 
rather more novel than the average of their remarks. We will 
venture to pick out one or two of the latest pieces of intelligence 
from the land so highly extolled by Mr. Dixon and Captain Burton. 
Brigham Young, it is known, has excommunicated all Mormons 
having intercourse with the Gentiles. We are glad to hear, how- 
ever, that the Gentile traders still prosper, though some of them, 
such as a gentleman known by the name of Ice-cream Saloon 
Tommy, are perhaps not very useful members of society. 
Brigham’s property, however, must be something enormous. 
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From one estate he is said to receive 4,000). a year. He has 
‘also Cache Valley, fifty miles long i 


* chest soil in the territory 


y' 
fifteen in’ width, of the 


He has two other valleys and a coal- 


ped. He has real estate valued at over 150,000/, in Salt Lake 


cotton-farms, stock~ 
is trustee for the church, 
jn the Bank of England. In 


that he has not been admitted to, a place in Lothas None but 
an English duke from that admirable work could show purses 


Jeader. He has, however, 
sessing twenty-five wives in 


City alone. He is to receive nearly an equal sum for work 
done on the Union Pacific 

“7 in the Territory belongs to him 
farms, and plantations of mulberries. 
and is supposed to hold a large —_ 


Railway. Four-fifths of the second 


He has sugar plan- 


the advantage over all dukes of pos- 
the flesh, the youngest being a girl of 
any other Mormon grows rich, he is “ set apart” for 


‘absence. One of the greatest merits of polygamy, in the eyes. of 
Captain Burton, is its supposed tendency to increase the population 


system of drainage, or some 0 


pefore reachin age of 


d few le can afford to support 
hese na if tolerably accurate, 


that there is probably a dark side to the admirable system 
which has found such warm eulogists. We may notice that the 
of Joseph Smith is said to be flourish- 


‘camot say that we shall very much 


may not leave off without a single 
men, we will congratulate them 


000 adherents. Whether the system 
f the present autocrat, or is shattered 
against the advancing pop 


t its fate; and that we 


somreest to the Two English- 
on 


aving resisted fi 


which proved irresistible to some more brilliant writers. 


STAFF COLLEGE ESSAYS.* 


by 
nat 


im during 


plication by a Staff Colle; 
his 


student of the essays written 
ugh the institution brings 


HE 
urally under review the subject of its past history and future 
prospects. There was a time not many 


years since when the 


jdea of many of the best of our officers was that special education 


could be no requisite for the 


of theservice. That a man should 


should ride well, and have a ready address, were, in their view, 


performance of the higher functions 


be a good regimental officer, 


not merely the chief qualifications, but the only ones demanded 
for staff duties, An army framed 

at chief, himself a man of genius 
ould in the field itself exercise the 


‘was their ideal, where a 
and of high connexions, 


staff by the Jere mode 
and, onee selected, 


like that of Peninsular days 


power of selecting the most gifted of his youn officers for the 
of personal my 


the fortunate subjects of his choice would 


inquiry of his generals, 


oe their faculties and improve their knowledge in the 
rough school of war. Those who took this view omitted in their 
calculations the fact that. the changed circumstances of Europe 
forbid our ever expecting again to 


ing experience of the early Peninsula years, in which a 
lington might frame for himself not only this most important 
of a field force. They omitted also 


branch, but every branch 


to notice the obvious truism: that 


peace so completely fails to meet the necessity of finding the best 
men, that it is sure, rightly or wrongly, to charged with in- 
‘atthe maintenance of an efficient. staff 

ar Minister, who has no means of 


justice and jobbery, and to 
out of the power of the 


defending the appointments made 


keeping up what is really necessary in this respect to the vitality 
ays of economy, upon the purity 


of the service depends, in these di 
rizes is made. 


with which the selection for its 


How ill the other system wor 


glancing at its condition in the pre-Crimean days, when reduction 
it of every requisite for efficiency in 


upon reduction had stri 
iat at important one which su ey 


the field, and ally of th 
link between the general an 


e the long, steady, 


personal selection in time of 


under it. The only hope: of 


for the army may be seen by 


Seldom has any great. service fallen to so low @ condition as the 


British army was then foun 
of battalions and squadrons, 


unprepared for united action. It is 
of that epoch awoke’ a desire for thoroughly reconstituting our 
military machine, so as at least to keep what we were to keep in 


dto be in—a mere scattered assortment 
fairly maintained as units, but utterly 


well known that. the failures 


serviceable order. A trained staff, which should put us beyond the 
power of aecident if forced to take 
and chiefest demands of our military reformers, and it will always 
stand to the credit of the present 


not only yielded readily 
diminish the patronage of 


- to the current, which has resulted in a system far more suited to our | 


to. what 
his office, 


the field, was one of the first 


Commander-in-Chief that he 
must needs in some degree 
but gave a practical directi 


circumstances than that which many theorists would have chosen. 


From the movement. of 1856-7 was 
the especial function of which is not, however, 


corps, difficult to select fairly, expensive to maintain, and 


born the Staff College, 
to create & separate 


* Stogf College Essays. By Lieut. Evelyn Baring, R.A. London's 


Longmans & Co. 


through its whole existence with jealousy by the rest. of the army, 
whose members see in it a standing bar to their own advancement 
by any but the slow course of regimental promotion. Such indeed 
is the system chosen by the French administration, in direct oppo- 


army, now called upon for immense and sudden exertions, now 
left to long periods of inaction, bringing with them loud cries 
for re ment, such as. cannot wholly be refused. For us, if 
we are to have the means pects. be the staff of a large force 
properly, there can be but one practi 
within the regimental lists a reserve of officers ready trained for 
such an emergency. It was, therefore, in some sense a national 
boon when the College was formed. which should supply this, and 
should give a guarantee for the fair choice of men for the posts 
vacant in time of peace; nor is the further advantage to be over- 
looked that it was impossible to open such an institution to com- 

titive entrance, and to make a passage through it the quali i 

r special employment, without diffusing an influence in the direo- 
tion of education over a far larger number than those who actually 
enter. 

Mistakes no doubt were made at first in its constitution. The 
days in which the College was founded were those when the rage 
for competitive examinations, stimulated. originally by the advice 
of Macaulay, had thrown moderation aside. Theorists expected 
impossibilities from the new institution in its power of apiece 
and also from pee of continuous personal competition carri 
on within its walls; and great astonishment was expressed when 
the late inquiry showed that the men who enter it are by no means 
all Admirable Crichtons, that some of them had undoubtedly 
failed in the practical business of the staff, and that the competi- 
tion within the walls had too often resulted in deadening the special 
powers of individuals, and forcing them, in order to take a high 
place, to diffuse their efforts over a number of sons subjects 
at the risk of being beaten in marks by —— mediocrity. Nor 
can it be denied that there: was some ‘oundation for the charges 
brought against the College, that many sought it who desired 
merely a refuge from the ium of regimental employment or rest 
from foreign service, and that many became qualified by its means 


for, and claimed an absolute right to, staff employment, to whom 


nature had denied the gifts necessary for @ staff .officer. But 

these, real enough, were after all ex- 
ceptional. On the whole, the Co: stood inquiry well—better 
indeed, to judge by the evidence ofiered and the Report of the 
Royal Commission, than any other of our institutions dedicated 
to military education. It was seen that it had had a real value in 
two ways—in bringing together out of various arms a set of men 
disposed to make, or who had really made, a study of their pro- 
fession, and in ening each a fair opportunity of ons tad i 
disciplining his mi 


to cultivate their specialities. The system of competing for petty 
quantities of marks in order'to make a show in the final list has 


the reforms, not only has the College 
larger number of students, but. a mode has been devised by which 
officers can, if specially qualified, obtain the final certificate after 
only two months instead of two years of residence; 80 that 
henceforward the military authorities, having a larger number of 
—s men to select from, will neither have the excuse to 

from the rule which limits staif appointments to them, 
nor be forced to nominate any person of whose competency 
there is a doubt. The College, in. fact, has lived through the 
difficulties of its youth, and its value is admitted, whilst its 
vitality is renewed by reforms founded upon experience. Hence- 


opportune 

time for the public to see for themselves how a thoug 4 pao 
officer is occupied within the walls of the College. If we may 
judge by his preface, he is ee to come before the public, 
mea by the publicity which the subject of military education 
as recently commanded, and partly by the consciousness of the 
internal value of his essays. His chief object, as he himself 
states, is “ to show to the public in general, and in particular to 
those officers of the army who are unacquainted with the Staff 
College system, the nature of the work that is done at the in- 
stitution.” We gather from his introduction that the portions of 


officers who have a through the College consider the method 
of teaching it in the mai i 

essays as specimens, few will deny that the education there given to 
an intelligent officer must have an elevating effect, were it to lead 
him to do no more than put so much careful compilation and 
judicious thought into his papers as they manifest. The writer 


sition to the prece 
arving circumstances of our own 
| 
ther cause, most of the children die 
urity. Further, it is to be remarked s 
that, a3 m other co my is allowed, it is of - 
course a luxury of the ri ; : 
| 
= 
forward we may look 
rs | ee men in the different. atms bearing its certificate, that ; ; 
e strain of war will not exhaust the list, nor the inevitable ; 
economies of peace deprive’ us of officers fairly chosen and 
ial duties of the stafi. 
others in an outline form, and then chosen by the professor for 
the special reflection and. discussion of the students them- 
selves, who send in their essays & month after due notice, 
using their own materials and time in the preparation. The 
essayist remarks that, although there is a variety of opinion on 
the practical value of the subjects taught at the College, i. | : 
j and that 
rT 
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modestly gives the whole credit to his teaching; but the reader 
will easily convince himself that without natural ability and 
earnest study these clear and“interesting papers could not possibly 
have been produced. 
The first is the most striking in its subject and treatment, being 
a general view of the “Changes in the Art of War from 1792 to 
1815,” the period covered by Alison’s well-known History, and 
remarkable as containing within it the whole public career of 
Napoleon. Lieutenant Baring has not contented himself with 
going to the ordinary annalists for his information, but has ran- 
sacked the hidden stores of Austrian military periodicals and 
of contemporary French essayists, in order to throw new light 
upon subjects which some might sup exhausted. We find him 
quoting, too, from Frederic’s alana Instructions to his 
enerals, and from living Prussian writers upon theory. Though 
working from such varied sources, the essayist does not allow 
himself to become confused, and the distinction between the 
slowness and comparative languor of the armies which fought in 
the early Revolutionary campaigns, and those which rolled the 
tide of victory across from Poland to the gates of Paris twenty 
years later, has seldom been made so clear to our view as by this 
young writer. The improved strategical skill displayed at the 
atter epoch he shows rightly to have consisted in “ unity of pur- 
and action, simplicity of design, and vigour of execution” 
such as were totally unknown under the older system. With no 
less care he examines the improved tactics with which Napoleon 
wrought such wonders in his earlier years, and shows that, if Jo- 
mini’s assertion may be trusted, the Archduke Charles admitted to 
that critic that the superior flexibility of the French order of battle 
was not imitated even by himself until after the terrible success 
which it achieved over the slower method of the Allies at Aus- 
terlitz. The reforms achieved during the Napoleonic¢ era in the 
use of infantry, cavalry, and artillery are examined patiently by 
the light of various authorities, and the conclusion gives great 
credit to the French not only for these, and for the advance of 
strategy under Napoleon (with whom however the Archduke is 
classed as a strategist in the earlier pages), but for the other 
improvements of administration and detail wrought out by France 
within the same period. The essayist apologises for not discussing 
these in detail, since to do so would have carried him beyond the 
limits of his work. 
We have left ourselves but little space wherein to notice, even 
briefly, the two remaining essays. The second speaks of that 
at march upon and signal triumph at Ulm, in 1805, which 
must ever rank as Napoleon’s highest success in strategical com- 
bination, apart from tactics, since no battle was needed to enable 
him to destroy his enemy's force. One of the most interesting 
chapters of Colonel Hamley’s Operations of War is that which is 
devoted to this subject; but we observe that Lieutenant Baring is 
not only acquainted with this and other standard authorities, but 
has consulted here and there the exhaustive work of the Swiss 
Professor Riistow, and, as might be expected, has found his trouble 
rewarded by lighting upon details which the best French writers 
have missed or ignored. The theory stated by Lieutenant Baring, 
that the excessive self-confidence which marked the character of 
Mack made him a peculiarly easy victim to the stratagems of 
Napoleon, is well put and ably supported. 
he last essay is devoted to that obscure fragment of military 
history contained in the opening of the French campaign in 
Poland in the winter of 1806-7, when Napoleon first discovered 
(in his own phrase) the fifth element of mud, and felt at the 
obstinate battle of Pultusk that tenacity of the Russians of which 
he was destined to experience the full etfects in years to come. The 
episode is nowhere better told, as far as our knowledge extends, 
an in this paper, which, like the second, will be found inter- 
esting throughout, though excluding, for clearness’ sake, the petty 
tactical details with which military writing of the Thiers type is 
overladen. They may well be left on their own merits to the 
reader. Few peisons will take up this unpretending volume with- 
out admitting that, in making his College essays public, Lieute- 
nant Baring has done what reflects high credit on his own 
industry, as well as on the institution within whose walls they 
‘were composed, 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON.* 

INCE the life was written of that “ valiant Cornishman ” Jack 
the Giant-Killer, we do not suppose that Cornwall has pro- 
duced any work which can compare with Patience Caerhydon. 
Our authoress has done well in dedicating her work “ to 
my own people, the dear, kindly, ancient Cornish race, whose 
memory like a ‘lengthening chain’ has followed me to many 
lands.” By the way, we must remark that Goldsmith merely 
ed a “lengthening chain.” But he was only an Irishman ; 

if he had been a Cornishman the chain no doubt would have 
followed him. The Cornish race will, we trust, be grateful for 
this dedication, and will repay the authoress by reading her work. 
They will be amply rewarded by finding that almost every proper 
name begins with Tre, Pol, or Pen, except of course those of the 
villains. The heroine, to be sure, is also an exception to this, but 
then she is at all events the grand-daughter of a Penharva, and 


* Patience Caerhydon. A Story. By the Author of “ Beneath the Wheels,” 
“ Olive Varcoe,” “ Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1370. 


has in Caerhydon a name which looks as Celtic as even Cag. 
wallader itself. In respect of names indeed she has a clegy 
advantage over the immortal Jack to whom we have already 
referred. Her adventures are nearly as interesting as his, and not 
much more improbable, but while she is known as a Caerhyd 
the descendant of a Penharva, the valiant Cornishman, the slayer 
of the giants, is known only under the English name of Jack, 
We hope that the Celtic Society will rouse from its apathy, ang 
find out the real name of Cornwall’s greatest son. At all even: 
if it neglects its duty, our authoress, we have little doubt, will take 
up the investigation and carry it through. She would enter upon 
her task with two great qualifications—immense enthusiasm and 
boundless credulity. Even that venerable old woman (whom we 
of course hear of again), the last person who spoke Cornish, could 
scarcely have equalled her in superstition. She must evidently in 
her nursery have become imbued with that kind of literature 
which is there held in high esteem. Unfortunately, when, as her 
intellect ripened, she devoted herself to the severer studies of 
modern sensationalism, she found apparently in them nothing at 
all inconsistent with that earlier faith which had been implanted 
in her by her Cornish nurse. 

The story is in the form of a diary kept by the heroine herself, 
and is supposed to have been written in the last century. The 
attempt is a somewhat daring one. It is not every one who would 
venture for three volumes to imitate the style and thoughts of hig 
great-grandmother. Our authoress, however, has not been 
troubled with diffidence. She has picked up two or three phrases 
and two or three names of the last century, and, furnished with 
these, she moves along as if her disguise were complete. She 
reminds us of the Australian savage who, when he had added to 
the garb of nature a cocked hat and a pair of Wellington boota, 
looked upon himself as dressed like an English general So long 
as her heroine is occasionally in a “mighty fluster” or finds it 
“monstrous tiresome ” or says ‘ Mercy alive,” she may write in 
whatever style she pleases, The result is a most curious and un- 
pleasant medley. For, mixed with this somewhat archaic lan- 

uage, we have all the stock phrases of the modern sensationalist, 

ur great-grandmothers no doubt talked and wrote a good deal 
of nonsense in their time, but it is enough to disturb those vener- 
able dames in their graves to have language put into their moutlis 
which, though common enough in the novel of the present day, 
was not last century heard even in Bedlam. It would in the 
year 1770 have gone hard with any young lady before the Com 
missioners of Lunacy in whose diary had been found such writing 
as the following, and we do not feel sure that she would escape 
now :— 

There is fear stealing about in all her movements. It trembles in her 
hand ; it looks out of her eyes; it creeps over her face like a pale ghost; it 
rustles in her hair, like some horrible halo; and at times—but this last 
rarely—it speaks in a certain defiant tone of voice—a tone in which ri 
the hardihood of desperate terror—a tone in which I might speak to a 
rattlesnake coiled around me or defy the headsman’s axe. 


This young lady had indeed a most remarkable head of hair, 
and it is made almost as prominent as the central figure in the 
hairdresser’s shop. We were quite prepared to have the “sun 
glinting on her golden hair,” though in 1770 the sun had not yet 
learned to glint and hair was not yet golden. We were not sur- 
prised when “suddenly there gleamed against the shining myrtle 
hedge a golden nimbus floating on the wind that seemed like 
tangled sunbeams new caught by the fragrant leaves, and growing 
more golden in the contrast with their green. It was but a 
woman's hair.” We were not surprised, we say, though whether 
it was the “golden nimbus” or the wind that seemed like 
tangled sunbeams is shown by neither grammar nor sense. We 
are familiar enough with this “glinting” and “ golden hair,” and 
are waiting in ego expectation for a generation of heroines to 
be born with the raven black hair or clustering brown locks 
which were fashionable when Plancus was Consul. But familiar 
as we are with fine writing, we were scarcely prepared for a 
young lady crowned with “a golden nimbus” in which “ fear 
rustled like some horrible halo.” Our author pretends to a 
familiarity with the literature of last century. Has she ever read 
the Vicar of Wakefield? Mrs, Primrose, who was like most 
other country ladies of her time, “ could read,” we are told, 
“ any English book without much spelling; but for pickling, pre- 
serving, and cookery none could excel her.” We have no means 
of estimating the culinary art of the authoress of Patience 
Caerhydon. if her literary accomplishments had been as limited 
as Mrs. Primrose’s, a very foolish book would not have been 
written, and a great many good pickles would in all probability 
have been made. 

Our authoress is singularly unfortunate in the allusions which 
she makes to persons and books of the last century. A young 
Cornish lady may, for all we know, have interlarded her letters 
with ejaculations of “ Mercy alive,” “ La’ bless me,” &c., but she 
would scarcely have quoted Evelina eight years before it was 

ublished, or described one of Watt's steam-engines four years 
before they were invented. By the way, the next time our 
authoress requires a steam-engine to help to pump up from a 
Cornish mine a dead body, let her know that Watt, and not 
Watts, is the name of the great inventor to whom she is indebted 
for one of the most striking incidents in her story. Lord 
Chesterfield certainly was alive in 1770, but we should scarcely 
have thought it likely that the aged nobleman, broken with ill- 
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h as he took in kidnapping a young gentleman 
to ‘him. We suppose that he was 
the only wicked nobleman ‘of the day whose name was known 
to our authoress, and that his reputation was made to suffer on 
account of her ignorance. vere 

But these inaccuracies, gross as they are, sink into insignificance 
when compared with the grossness of the plot. The “ dear, 
kindly, ancient Cornish race” must have a wonderful appetite for 
horrors if they can enjoy such @ tale of horrors as this that is 
dedicated to them. At the end of the third volume the writer of 
the diary is alone left alive. She would no doubt have been killed 
off were it not unfortunately necessary that some one should sur- 
yive to tell the story. She was apparently spared for much the 
game reason as were the several messengers who brought the ill 
tidings to Job, and like them she might exclaim, “I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee.” Her grandfather had committed suicide, and 
was buried under an old pear-tree in the garden. But the old gen- 
tleman, instead of improving the flavour of the fruit, as was no 
doubt intended, man: to transfer his features to a branch of 
the tree, which, “as the sun set, had a weird look of wicked life 
about it.” Not content with this, he was voy’ the author of 
some mysterious footsteps which were heard in the house three 
months three weeks and three days before a death occurred. As 
the Caerhydons had quite a knack of dying, the old gentleman 
must have had a hard life of it, and, like the pie that in the song 
“sat on a pear tree,” must have kept hopping up and hopping 
down every moment. His son, the heroine’s father, in spite of her 
forebodings, persisted in buying one of Watt’s engines four years 
before any were made, and set about pumping out the “ old Wheal 
Ruth shaft.” “The passing of bare feet in the gallery” and “the 
look of malignant triumph ” which the pear-tree wore were not 
to be disregarded, however, and so the poor gentleman, as he was 
riding along, was killed off by an explosion in his own mine. 
Unhappily he was not killed off till this same mine, which was as 
malignant in its way as the old pear-tree, had convicted the 
heroine’s grandfather of the murder of the grandfather of the 
man whom she was meant to . Nay, moreover, it did worse 
than this, for by a slight and quite excusable confusion between a 
living grandson and a dead grandfather it revealed the heroine’s 
love for the wicked hero, and so led to endless troubles. Some 
fiye-and-forty years before, this unfortunate grandfather had been 
killed by one of the Caerhydons, and pitched down the Wheal 
Ruth, There he would havecalmly rested, for, as he was no 
Caerhydon, he was not able to get through the water into a pear- 
tree, had not “‘ Mr. Watts” assisted in pumping him up. Unhap- 
pily, a + oy or two before he was brought to light, his ) 
Alan Fulke, had in some private theatricals dressed in the grand- 
father’s old clothes. When, therefore, the unfortunate heroine, 
seeing a crowd at the top of the mine, rushed among them, it is 
not at all surprising that she saw, as she thought, “Alan Fulke, 
dressed as he was that night at the play, lying dead on the ground 
near the edge of the great shaft.” She conducted herself as a 

heroine ought to do in such trying circumstances. “I fell on my 
knees by Alan’s corpse. I uttered wild words—I know not 
what—and with head bent down I rained tears upon his cold 
face. I fell forward to the ground, but as my prom, ye Ho 
touched the earth strong arms were clasped around me.” hat 
a striking scene !—a woman held in the arms of a man over 
whose co she is, as she imagines, all the while kneeling. 
We are glad to find that no rnatural agency is required to 
account for the preservation of the body. The old gentleman in 
the pear-tree had had nothing to do with it. A dignus vindice 
nodus had not occurred, and so there was no intervention of a Deus 
ex machina, or of a grandfather from a pear-tree. The arsenical 

ualities of the water had so completely preserved the body that 
the heroine’s health did not apparently suffer in the least from 
having hung over the corpse of one who had died nearly thirty 
years before she was born. = 

The Cornish people by this time would have had horrors enough 
provided for them one would have thought, but a Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum 
story must still have great attractions in that remote corner of the 
island. The Caerhydons, and all who visited them, were doomed 
to misery, and over the entrance of their house might have been 
inscribed our authoress’s reading of Dante, “Lasciate ogne (s#¢) 
speranza.” The good hero dies of the wound of a poisoned arrow, 
having seen his father pine away under a false charge of piracy. 
The wicked hero is stabbed in’a tavern brawl by a woman whom 
he had sold as a slave. The heroine’s brother is killed in a duel, 
while the woman he had betrayed goes off in a consumption. Of 
three other important ch one dies in a mad-house, one in 
gaol, and one in the snow; and incidentally a few others are burnt 
to death, The wicked heroine is more mercifully treated than she 
deserved; she merely dies in a convent at Ghent, where let us 
hope she renounced the vanity of her “golden nimbus,” and found 
instead “the peaceful sheen of stars.” 

Is there to be no end to this flood of nonsense that comes pour- 


ing forth from our modern novelists? Or are we, who hope to see 

the stream wear itself out, no wiser than Horace’s rustic waitin; 

by the river-side ? May we conclude by addressing the sensationa 

authoresses of England in the sense, if not in the exact words, of 

the Vicar of Wakefield? “We never dispute your abilities at 

aay, & goose-pie, and we beg you'll leave novel-writing ta 
ers, 
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ROBINSON'S, MUSHROOM ,CULTURE.* 


rius deliciosus,” 
is of bacon and potatoes for those 
savoury dishes; and even if we accept Dr. Badham’s forcible state- 
ment “that whole hundredweights of rich wholesome diet: lie 
rotting under trees, and woods teem with ungathered food, even in’ 
the midst of blight, poverty, and all manner of privation ”’—na: 
more, if we believe with the American doctor quoted in p. 146, 
that in the late war the mushroom crop approved its value as a 
substitute of meat in its extreme dearness and scarcity—we still 
think it fairer to rank it as only a rece though highly 
grateful, article of food for rich and poor. e heartily recogs. 
nise, however, the laudable and opportune purpose of the inde~. 
fatigable editor of the Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris in 
drawing attention to the feasibility of extending tenfold, and 
bringing within the reach of all an“esculent which is at 
once so delicious and so useful. The rich have the means of 
constant supply, though about these means there has heretofore 
been unnecessary trouble and waste, in their expensive and 
elaborate mushroom-houses; but Mr. Robinson's service in the 
book which lies before us consists not only in furnishing hints 
towards perfecting and cheapening the management of these, but 
also in bringing a liberal supply of mushrooms within the reach 
of the million, and catering “ for the much larger class who 
ought to be supplied from our markets,” yet who “seldom see 
or taste a mushroom except when these occur in profusion in our 
fields, though every cartload of stable manure in this great horse- 
keeping country may, on its way towards decomposition and 
we the earth, be made a ‘nidus’ for furnishing many dishes 
of them.’ 

The lessons our author would teach point to many ways of mush- 
room culture instead of one, gather up the accessions to knowledge 
on the subject which have resulted from examination of the French 
cavern-system, and instil a fruitful economy in the matter of 
“spawn,” the expense of purchasing which has been till now a 
hindrance to extended mushroom-growing. For a locus in quo 
to — mushrooms all the year round, no doubt the. more or less 
elaborate houses described in chap. i. are the true thing; and that 
house which best provides for the equable temperature which is 
of vital consequencd to the beds: at spawning time will most 
thoroughly respond to the hopes and prayers of the mushroom 
awe Iwo of the more expensive plans provide artificial heat, 

ut it does not appear that this is a sine gud non, A cheaper 
structure may be so built as to shut out all sense of the changes 
of external temperature, if hollow walls are banked round with 
excavated soil, the roofs thatched and sheeted inside with 
and due arrangements made for simple ventilation. Its floors 
should be concrete, and good drainage should preclude the possi- 
bility of damp, which is as much to be deprecated in a mushroom- 
house as in a civilized man’s dwelling. if possible, it is.as well. 
to have a double roof, and Mr. Macintosh in his Book of the 
Garden advocates a brick arch for the inner roof, as saving the 
outer roof from the speedy decay which is the common fate of 
roofs of mushroom-houses. Around the sides of most types of 
mushroom-house the plan is to have shelves of slate let into the 
wall, whereon the beds may be formed; and a happy improve- 
ment on this plan is to try cast-iron gratings, by means of which, 
suggests Mr. Robinson, it may be possible to cut mushrooms from 
the upper or under side. 

Although in the volume before us the discussion of preparation 
of materials for mushroom beds, and of the best modes of pro- 
curing and disseminating spawn, fitly precedes that of diverse 
indoor and outdoor substitutes.for the mushroom-house proper 
and expensive, it may be more convenient for the critic to des- 
patch first the answering of the question “where.” And cer- 
tainly Mr. Robinson suggests a wide field of choice, Any old 
outhouse, dry unused coachhouse, or rude thatched shed against a 
wall—though this last, if. open to the winds in front, will require 
the beds to be protected with a coating of hay—will satis- 
factorily serve the purpose of mushroom culture under cover. 
Near Nottingham an enterprising grower has turned the brick- 
arched alcoves or summerhouses of an old hotel into capital 
mushroom-houses. Old greenhouses, coldpits, frames, &c., and 
even the space beneath the stage for flowers in a small 
greenhouse, are also available, care being taken in the last- 
mentioned case to protect the mushroom-beds from the dri 
(p. 55). The floors of large vineries, notes our author, are often 

uite bare in mid-winter and early spring. “Now just at that 
tame the genial heat that would be given off from the slight! 
fermenting materials used for the mushroom-bed is that whi 
would be most congenial to the tender breaking vines, and with a 
little attention in this way a first-rate crop of mushrooms could 


* Mushroom Culture ; its Extension and Improvement, By W. Robinson, 
F.LS. London: Warne & Co, 1870. 


| Yeates it be regarded as a dainty for the rich or as an 
available relish to the poor man’s daily. bread, no one can 
deny that the mushroom, in its narrow as well as its broad sig- 
| nification, deserves far wider cultivation than it has met: with : 
| hitherto, It is needless to multiply the testimonies of gourmands : 
| ' | to the appetizing combinations in which the mushroom recom- 
: mends itself to the palate; and, on the other hand, it is the part 
of prudence to stop short of averring that ‘“esculent fungi” cam 
| ever be to the poor man all that—if he could get it—butcher’s . 
: meat might be. The most ardent mycophagists, when vauntin 
| 
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always be gathered from the early vinery, and in houses where no 
artificial heat was applied they could also be grown abundantly.” 
The least feasible, or rather the least palatable, suggestion to Eng- 
lish notions is the use, for mushroom-growing purposes, of cellars 
and stables. ‘There can be no doubt that horsekeepers, farmers, 
brewers, and the like, have ready to hand the very materials 
for making of unlimited mushroom crops. And in France, we 

dry, warm cellars are coustantly turned to this use. With 
us there would be a strong a against ere yan odours 
likely to be introduced by mere bringing of the necessary 


materials for a mushroom-bed through an of a dwelling, 
although we are quite ready to believe, with ar. Robinson, that 
when a bed is made, acouple of inches of soil over the 


manure would be a deodorizer.. And we suspect that not 
many owners of stables in the country will follow the mode prac- 
tised. by Baron d’Hoogvorst of Limmel (see p. 49), who grows 
mushrooms in wooden boxes or shelves along the sides of his 
stables, shrouded from view by canvas enrtains. There would be 
no diffieulty, Mr. Robinson thinks, in stablemen or boys growing 
m s in this way; but he seems to us to overlook the for- 

objection the owner or master might have to an arrange- 
ment of such dubious wholesomeness, though he sees clearly 
enough another fatal objection in ‘the gardener's natural hos- 
tility to a misappropriation of the. manure due to his pits and 


‘The great object of mushroom ‘culture -under cover is even and 
uable temperature ; and there is no more thorough illustration 
this than the success of the ee ce the neighbourhood 

of Paris, At Montrouge, on the south of that city, underneath a 
surface coyered with thriving wheat crops stretch vast caverns 
whence huge blocks of white stone are got, as we get coal, with- 
out interfering with the surface. Within the spaces excavated, 
and approachable only by into the subterranean dark- 
ness down a shaft, with a ladder of sixty feet length that might 
better be described as a ee! pole with cross bars for steps, are 
to be seen, by the aid of the candle or torch, endless narrow 
with narrow beds along the walls in every stage of culture. 

ome are not yet spawned; in some the spawn is taking freely. 
Some are in a more advanced stage, and others exhibit the 
beautiful white button-like mushrooms here, there, and every- 
idens, are placed on opposite sides of the pathway, el to 
each other. wonderful neatness and which 
marks the cave culture is a d lesson to our more roundabout 
English cultivators ; and so is that—in some particulars different 
—which is carried on at Frépillon, Méry-sur-Oise (p. 66), where 
the caverns are entered sideways, as through the porch of a sub- 
terranean cathedral, and where you may see waggons full of 
manure and other material entering the inner darkness, to the 
infinite convenience of growers, who on the other plan would 
have to take all their Gedding-matter down the shaft. The 
latter process is the more expensive, and it does not seem that 
the profits of such extensive underground culture are at all exorbi- 
tant. Some notion may be formed of the extent of these caves 
when we add that their ramifications are'so lengthy and intricate 
that people are sometimes lost in them. 2,500 yards of beds 
are made every month at Frépillon; and the av daily quan- 
tity of mushrooms sent to market is 880 lbs. In 1867 it was 
often 3,000 lbs. per day; and besides supplying the Parisian 
market these caves supply large quantities to England and other 
countries. One or two other hints derivable from the system of 
cave-culture are very valuable. One is that it indisputably settles 
the question as to the quality of soil to be used for earthing mush- 
room-beds. Some authorities insist on “loam,” and no doubt good 
maiden loam, where at hand, is preferable ; but in these caves the 
soil used is simply the fine rubbish from the stone-breakings, 
moistened, and smoothly and firmly pressed over the beds in a 
white putty-like substance (p. 37). And finer crops are nowhere 
to be met with. Ancther lesson is the method and the strict at- 
tention to cleanliness in the preparation of the beds. All bits of 
wood, stick, and rubbish are carefully removed; most of all, 
anything like old iroif, or rusty nails. Among the varie pestes 
which dash the hopes of mushroom-growers—such as wood-lice 
and rats, both of which have a penchant for mushrooms, and the 
former of which you can only scald out with great caution, lest 
perchance you scald out the mushrooms also—none seem so fatal 
to the spawn yielding its due fruit as the contact of old iron. It 
seems to follow from this that it would be impracticable to 
ufilize exhausted coal and iron mines in this way; and indeed 
this is the less to be lamented as it is demonstrable that in this 
country our outdoor culture of mushrooms might be so largely 
multiplied as to supersede our burrowing the earth’s recesses. 
Mr. Robinson’s chapters as to culture in prepared beds in the open 
ir, in market gardens and private gardens, teem with matter 
ich any one who has a ab ot and a stable may prove for him- 
self; and here, as elsewhere, his French experience supplies profit- 
able hints for our old-fashioned and unlocomotive apprehensions. 
The most eee available hint perhaps is that which supplies 
the text of his eighth chapter—namely, the feasibility of growing 
mushrooms amidst other in the open air. This is the sim- 
plan of all, and if the spawn is inserted in a new-made bed 

r cucumbers, marrows, &c., it will almost nzilo cultu supple- 

ment largely the wild crop of the fields,and that too, in many 
cages, for those who have no fields. A curious account is given 
by Mr. Ayres of what he accomplished when he had the free 


command of all the stable manure of a large hunting establish. 
ment in Northamptonshire, and bestowed it upon growing mush. 
rooms to an almost fabulous extent amidst winter greens, 
deductions from his success herein were these two—tirst, that ground 
freely manured with fresh dung from well-fed horses will produce 
mushrooms of itself ; and secondly, that the more covered the ground 
is with. the foliage of plants, the surer and better will be the crop, 

A word or two must be said as to“ materials” and “spawning”. 
very important, indeed all-important matters, but matters raj 
for practice than for discussion on paper. After his candid and 
painstaking fashion, Mr. Robinson chronicles the experiences of 
our best. mushroom-growers as to the proper manure for the b 
the extent to which it should have.an admixture of loam, the 
freshness of the dung, the necessity of tramping the beds to avoid 
fermentation, and divers other kindred particulars. His owg 
conclusions are that over-care in preparing and turning the manurg 
for beds is waste of time, and that the careful picking and selec. 
tion of droppings is not essential. Excellent crops may be got 
from beds made of ordinary stable manure, though, if this is used 
direct from the stable, it should be allowed to ferment befor 
using. The fresher the material too, the more need will there be 
for such.an admixture of loam as shall.add to the solidificati 
fertility, and duration of the beds. Indoor beds should always be 
flat beaten down. There are, of course, substitutes for manure 
e.g. the sawdust removed from riding-school tracks, which does 
very well when mixed with one-fourth of loam, but which ig 
valueless as manure afterwards, and therefore less profitable in 
the end. Leaves and loam make a good bed. So do.street. 
sweepings, if collected ; and the equable heating of such g 
compound in well-consolidated beds results in a long suceession 
of the finest mushrooms. It is ascertained too that mushroom. 
beds do not cease to bear when the active manure becomes ex~ 
hausted. “Ammonia” and a “gentle heat,” however attained, 
are the conditions of success for the crop. In forming beds, which 
should be done in August or September, great importance should 
be attached to the equal placing of materials, and to the similarity 
of texture throughout. 

With regard to the “spawn,” which is the “ vegetation of the 
plant” and “analogous to the roots, stems, leaves of other plants,” 
there is a diversity of theory and practice as to its attainment, 
preparation, and management, Naturally it is “the white, fila 
mentous, downy thread with a mushroomy odour” which per- 
meates the half-decomposed manure-heap; and this, which is 
called “virgin spawn,’ the French prefer, and use direct by 
breaking up the material into small fragments and inserting them 
in the mushroom-bed. Our plan is to get artificial spawn in the 
shape of mushroom bricks, or compact squares of mortar-like 
mixtures of horse-droppings, cow-dung, and road-scrapings, into 
which bits of spawn of the size of a nut have been inserted, and 
which, as the brick has to be placed in a hotbed for drying, by 
degrees become overspread with its fine white mould. The mush- 
room spawn which the French sell and use is not in bricks or 
lumps, but in light masses of decomposed litter which they spawn 
with morsels of virgin spawn, and dry to sell in small boxes, This 
is what Mr. Robinson yp and, indeed, except in starting and 
on special occasions, he does not advocate purchasing artificial 
spawn. His experience coincides with that of Mr. Ayres, quoted 

ve, that to secure good spawn we have only to do as the French 
growers do—“ take a portion of a bed where it is thoroughly per- 
meated with the spawn, and before it begins to bear, | ben 
preserve it for future use.” 

Our readers will hardly care that we should go further 
into detail. Suffice it to say that the subject is one of ex- 
ceeding interest, and will grow upon the reader as he peruses 
Mr. Robinson’s lucidly written pages. We can imagine a smile 
being provoked by his elaborate plan in chap. ix. for scientific 
multiplication of the mushroom-crop in our pastures, by inserting, 
through a process of T planting, home-made or boughten spawn in 
the early summer. the interesting data about edible fungi 
which form the later chapters of his book, and for which he owns 
his debt to the great pioneer of mycology, the Woolhope Club, 
obtain anything like heedful perusal, the result must be such an 
accession of toothsome and delicate agarics that it were lost 
labour to sow our fields with the accepted “agaricus campestris.” 
But Mr. Robinson is an earnest and energetic rider of his never- 
fruitless hobbies; and we can safely say that there is not a page in 
this little work of his which does not furnish instruction as well 
as amusement, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Nae diary of Varnhagen von Ense* pursues its course, and 
although it has now attained a period within less than three 
years of the time when the indefatigable author laid aside the 
au for ever, the entries increase so much both in number and 

ngth that materials are probably extant for two or three more 
volumes. The general characteristics of the work remain as 
heretofore. It is the production of an inveterate frondeur, whose 
natural tendency to negative criticism is much increased by dis- 
appointment in life, intellectual loneliness, social isolation, and the 
infirmities of age. It is really remarkable that, notwithstanding 
these manifold sources of ennui, the journal should be so little 
tedious, and the impression it produces on the whole so advantageous 


* Tagebiicher. Von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, Bd. 12, Hamburg: 
Hoffmann & Campe. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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iter. Varnhagen has not escaped the common fate of those 

pa mdeavouring to out the points of others, expose 
their own; yet it can hardly be disputed that the publication of 
is diary has been serviceable to his memory, and the reason 
must be sought in the display of an intellectual vigour rare at his 
and of a love of liberty and enlightenment equally in- 
domitable, and even more infrequent under the circumstances, 
The volume comprises the. year 1855 and part of 1856, and its 


contents, in so far as they are of a politi 


mpathies were warmly with the A more congenial field 
of comment is afforded by the numerous gH scandals 
at the Prussian Court, especiully the death of Hinckeldy, the 
President of Police, in a duel;-aud the mysterious abstraction of 

es with which the names of the younger Niebuhr and Ger- 
lach were mixed up. Of a healthy political life, of a real national 
jnterest in public questions, the signs are few and far between. 
Prussia had reached the nadir of her political depression at this 
riod; and the retrospect, if humbling to national pride in one 
int of view, cannot but be highly flattering in another. There 
js less of literary remark in this volume than we should have 
wished to see, for Varnhagen’s criticisms are always valuable. He 
mentions the receipt of Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe ; an analysis of 
jt from his pen would have been most interesting. Among the 
rsonal notices.of literary celebrities, those of Bettina.von Arnim 
are the most graphic and detailed. They show the difficulty of 
maintaining a good understanding between two friends one of 
whom is unreasonable and the other unaccommodating. No open 
rupture, however, took place. The casual notices of his intimacy 
with Humboldt are honourable to both parties, and in general 
there is a refreshing liberality in his appreciation of really great 
men and great bools.. His-rule for the decision of controversies 
respecting Goethe is thus formulated, “ Believe all the good you 
hear of him, and nothing else.” His judgment of Stein, on the 
other hand, is surprisingly severe. 

A fresh publication of letters by Varnhagen’s friend Gentz * is 
less interesting than might have been hoped, and in fact adds 
little to our knowledge of the man and of his political activity. 
The most interesting are some eight or ten addressed to Count 
Kolowrat and some English agents at the period of the disastrous 
Wagram campaign. They exhibit the most favourable aspect of 
Gentz’s character—the active, undying spirit of opposition to 
fureign aggression which should earn forgiveness for his systematic 
self-indulgence, his occasional venality, and the panic-stricken 
conservatism of his latter days. They also indicate sagacity and 
= tact; much good sense is likewise shown in his earnest 

issuasives from the prolongatiom of a hopeless contest. A rather 
curious phase of diplomacy is illustrated in another cluster of 
letters, the correspondence of Prince Caradja, Hospodar of Wal- 
lachia, who was ultimately obliged to take refuge in Austria to 
avoid a bowstring. Gentz seems to have acted as a sort of 
unofiicial chargé Sapnns for these Roumanian hospodars at the 
Court of Vienna, and to have derived a considerable portion of 
his income from this service. It is amusingly characteristic to find 
him including, in a letter written to Paris on business of this 
nature, a private application “pour une petite provision d’une 
drogue pour les dents qui s’appelle eau d’Ispahan et se trouve chez 
Laugier 4 Paris.” 

The late F. C. Dahlmann ¢ was undoubtedly a considerable man, 
eminent as a scholar and conspicuous as a patriotic politician. 
His distinction in the latter respect did not perhaps arise so 
much from any actual performances as from his weight of 
character, and a rough sterling integrity, curiously combined with 
an idealizing turn of mind, which rendered him an excellent re- 
resentative of the national character in its strength and weakness. 

hese traits undoubtedly entitle him to a biography, but the 
absence of incidents other than domestic, for a considerable part 
of his life, renders the biographer’s task rather difficult. His 
career as a scholar was not eventful; as a politician he will be 
chiefly remembered by the t he played in the Frankfort 
Parliament of 1848, at err Springer’s biography 
has not arrived. He has made the most of his subject in eve 
sense, and has availed himself ably of his hero’s friendship wit 
Niebuhr, the most interesting of his intimacies. The political 
contests in which Dahlmann became involved soon after his 
establishment at Gottingen in 1829, though characteristic illus- 
trations of the independence and. manliness of his nature, are com- 
paratively uninteresting. on account of their local character, and 
the total disappearance of Hanover and Hanoverian politics together 
from the theatre of Europe. They terminated with the expulsion of 
the seven Professors, of whom Dahlmann was one. The second half 
of the biography will probably contain more of general interest. 
It isa creditable performance ; the style and spirit of it are alike 
excellent, 

August Schleicher}, although a good patriot, took no im- 
portant part in public affairs, and his biographer has found it 
advisable to work on a restricted scale. He has drawn an interest- 
ing picture of the marvellously industrious, acute, and energetic 
philologist, whose vigour indeed sometimes degenerated into 

arshness, and whose grammatical faculty was not accompanied 


* Aus der alien Registratur der Staatskanzlei, Briefe politischen Inhalts 
von und an F. von Gentz. Herausgegeben von C, von Klinkowstrém. 
Wien: Braumiiller. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Friedrich Christoph Dahimann, Von Anton Springer. Th. 1. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. a 

August Schleicher. Shizze, 
Topdon: Williams & Norgate. 


Von S. Lefmann. Leipzig: Teubner. 
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by a corresponding insight into the refinements: of 1 
Schleicher cultivated his science in the spirit of a mathematician 
rather than of a scholar, and his writings will not be widely studied 
beyond the circle of professional philologists.. - 

A volume of essays on the history of the Roman Empire, by 
the late Dr. Sievers *, the biographer of Libanius, owes more to 
erudition and sobriety than to the of diction, The most 
interesting is that on the character of Tiberius, which Dr. Sievers, 

ing with Stahr, considers. to have been misrepresented by 
Tacitues he does not, however, deem it necessary to vilify the 
latter, and his moderation lends strength to his argument. Among 
the other essays we may particularly mention those on Antoninus 
Pius, on the Persian expedition of i ulian, on Synesius of Cyrene, 
and on the history of the first Byzantine Emperors. 

The new volume of Arnold Schiifer’s. history of the Seven 
Years’ Wart comprises the transactions of 1758 and 1759. 
More attention is paid to political than to military movements, 
pene because this department of the subject has hitherto been 

ess investigated. Nothing can now be left for the military 
chronicler to discover, and it is still more difficult to improve upon 
the narratives already extant. 

A treatise on the history, condition, prospects o t 
is apparently written by «Pole, although the author is careful not 
to pt his nationality. It containsmuch valuable information, 
but is rather immethodical, and presupposes a more intimate ac- 

uaintance with Polish affairs than the German readers for whose 
nefit it is chiefly intended are likely to possess. The writer's 
political speculations are guarded even to vagueness, but his lead- 
ing idea seems to be that of a sort of Teutonic regeneration of 
Poland—the submission of the Poles to German influence inreturn 
for the restoration of their independence. Itis certain that Poland 
can only regain her liberty by a German alliance, for only by the 
aid of some contiguous State can she hope to overcome her worst 
enemy, Geography. We would not say with the Polish proverb 
that “ God is too high,” but it is sufficiently evident that “France 
is too far.” The condition of the Teutonic element in the Baltic 
provinces of Russia may yet render the Polish alliance a matter of 
importance to Germany. 

r. Zirngiebl’s work on the Jesuits § mainly relates to the part 
taken by the Society in the education of youth. His opinion is 
the reverse of favourable, and derives weight from his evident 
moderation. THe states that the exalted ideas of the quality of 
Jesuit education, and of the capacity of the order as instructors, 
with which he commenced his inquiries, have been dissipated upon 
examination. When the Jesuits have had an educational mono- 
poly, they have been able to produce ot results, but they 
could never maintain their ground in a fair competition with free 
schools and colleges. It may have been otherwise in the palmy 
days of the Society, but their methods have now become anti- 
quated, and an adoption of the new principles would be equivalent 
to a surrender of every point at issue between Catholicism and 
free inquiry. It is probably to a perception of this fact that we 
must attribute the remarkable change which has come over the 
order since its re-establishment, the most lax and liberal of reli- 
gious fraternities having become the most bigoted and Ultramon- 
tane—more Papal than the Pope. The arrangement of Dr. 
Zirngiebl’s work is historical, and it is mainly occupied with an 
account of the progress of the order in Germany under the 
princes by whose nan ae it was enabled to regain so 
much lost ground for the Church of Rome. 

The late Baron von Wessenberg || was a liberal Catholic, a 
friend of Bishop Sailer’s, and an enemy of the innovations of the 
Jesuits. His posthumous work may be described asa plea for the 
jurisdiction of the State against the encroachments of the Church. 
The Council would prune denounce it as Erastian ; old-fashioned 
it certainly is, and chiefly interesting as a memorial of the quiet 
an1 moderate way of thinking which prevails in quiet times, but 
cannot bear the disturbance incident to periods of excitement. 

The unwieldiness of Dr. Schneider’s work on “the Idea of 
Immortality ”§] may perhaps be excused in consideration of the 
mass of information it contains, It abridges and discusses the 
dogmas of all ancient religions and the opinions of all modern 
philosophers, and adds much information on collateral points, such 
as the symbolism of death, the medisval ideas concerning the 
Last Judgment, &c. This department of the author’s task appears 
to have been very fairly performed; his own reflections and illus- 
trations might have been omitted. 

“Nature and God” ** is a treatise partly on science, partly on 
natural theology. It is an excellent little book, giving a very 
lucid and interesting view of the progress of Givabegmnans from 
the lowest to the highest organisms, condensing the most approved 

* Studien zur Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser. Von Dr. G. R. Sievers. 
Herausgegeben von G. Sievers. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Williams 


& Norgate. 
Geschichte des siebenjiihrigen Von Arnold Schiifer. Bd. 2, 
atin. 1. Berlin: London: Williams & Norgate. 


} Polen.. Vergangenheit, Gegenwart, Zukunft. Leipzig: Kasprowitz. 

London: Williams & Norgate. 
Studien iiber das Institut der Gesellschaft Jesu. Von Dr. E. Zirngiebl. 

Leipzig: Fues. London: Nutt. ei 

|| Die Eintracht zwischen Kirche und Staat. VonJ.H. von Wessenbere: 
Aarau: Sauerliinder. London: Nutt. 

G Die Unsterblichkeitsidee im Glauben und in der 
Von Dr. L. Schneider. Regensburg 
Norgate, 
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scientific conclusions on the origin of life, the unity of the human 
species, and other controverted points, and concluding with a 
cogent application of ascerfhined laws to some theological and 
philosophical problems, It is entirely free from fancifulness or 
extravagance. 

Jewish sermons are rarely published in this country, and pro- 
bably not read at all beyond the limits of the Hebrew community. 
A considerable amount of such literature appears to exist among 
the German Jews, of the quality of which Dr. Kayserling* enables 
us tojudge by a volume of selections, to be indefinitely continued. 
In their general character these discourses seem to resemble Eng- 
lish sermons of the p cerry century; they are unexceptionable 
in point of taste and diction, and distinguished by a commendable 
spirit of enlightenment and humanity, but are too artificial to 
produce any considerable effect. They owe their existence in their 

resent form to the initiative of the great reformer of Judaism, 

oses Mendelssohn, before whose time they were delivered in 
Hebrew, and usually by a very ignorant class of men. Men- 
delssohn’s example of preaching in German has been generally 
followed since. Dr. Kayserling has prefixed biographies of the 
ofators from whose works his selections have been made. The 
most important, judging from the space accorded to him, would 
seem to be the late G. Salomon of Hamburg. 

Dr. von Harless’s contribution towards the comprehension of 
Jacob Bihmef consists of an essay pointing out his affinities with 
the alchemists, especially Paracelsus, He would appear to have 
transplanted several alchemical principles into the domain of 
theology, and the results could not fail to be startling. Dr. von 
Harless’s essay manifests much research, but he has, perhaps, too 
little imaginative affinity with Béhme and Paracelsus to be able 
fully to explain either of them. On the other hand, he seems too 
gran to another mystic, J. G. Gichtel, whose history is detailed in 

is appendix. Gichtel would appear to have been a very ordinary 
fanatic, only interesting on account of the persecutions he drew 
down upon himeelf. 

Dr. Bachofen { is imaginative enough. In his eyes the story of 
Tanaquil assumes magnificent proportions. anaquil is an 
impersonation of the Orientalism which found its expression in 
the civilization of Etruria, and which it was the mission of Rome 
to overthrow. The myth itself is of Assyrian origin. A vast 
amount of philological and mythological learning is marshalled in 
support of these propositions, and the most surprising analogies 
are detected between Sabines, Etruscans, Lydians, Persians, 
Hebrews, and in general between everybody and everything. 

Even greater erudition will be found in Dr. Bastian’s philo- 
logical researches on the Indo-Chinese languages§, and Dr. Bas- 
tian’s speculations are free from extravagance. Unfortunately he 
labours under an equally serious infirmity, an utter absence of 
method. His work has no plan, and no result. It is a jungle 
through which a path must be hewn with infinite difficulty, and, 
when the path is hewn, it proves to lead nowhere. 

A volume of essays on Chaucer, by B. Ten Brink ||, deserves 
the attention of English readers, both on account of the subject 
itself, and of the generally admirable manner in which it is 
treated. The writer has bestowed much pains on the chronology 
of Chaucer's poems, and his remarks on this subject appear in the 
main sound as well as ingenious. There is also much refined 
criticism on the characteristics of Chaucer’s style in general, and 
on his relation to the writers from whom he borrowed ihe subjects 
of his pieces. The present volume brings the history of Chaucer’s 
writings down to 1385, so that the Canterbury Tales are not com- 
prised in it ; these will be discussed in a second volume, which will 
also contain an essay on Chaucer's metre. The least satisfactory 
part of the book is the negative criticism which would deprive 
Chaucer of the authorship of the “ Flower and the Leaf,” and 
some other poems, merely on the strength of certain metrical 

uliarities, and the circumstance of their not being mentioned 
in the author’s own enumeration of his works. 

“ Northern Novelettes,” by P. J. Willatzen4, are translated 
from the Norwegian of Munch and the Swedish of Blanche. They 
are simple, concise, and interesting. 

The author of “ A Boyar,” ** although a German, would seem to 
be well acquainted with Russian life. The vividness of his pictures 
is one recommendation of his book; another is its great variety. 
It is crowded with figures, all lifelike and distinct ; al replete with 
incidents, usually of an interesting character. It is therefore very 
readable, although putting forth no great literary pretensions. 

The late K. C. Tenner tt seems to have had some qualifications 
for ballad-writing ; the rest of his poetry is very commonplace. 
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